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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 








The publishers of THE LiviNG AGE respectfully invite the atten- 
tion of the old subscribers and friends of the magazine to the NEW 
FEATURES which are being introduced, the first of which appeared 
in the issue of November 14, No. 2732. These include translations 
from European periodical literature, and a MONTHLY SUPPLE- 
MENT containing READINGS FROM AMERICAN MAGAZINES, 
READINGS FROM NEW BOOKS, and an alphabetical list of 
BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 

The present number, which contains the second ‘Monthly 
Supplement,”’ speaks for itself. The opposite page presents a table 
of contents, which, we believe, is rarely, if ever, equalled in a single 
issue of any other periodical. 

These “New Features” will not be attended by any diminution 
in the quantity quality or variety of selections from English publica- 
tions. As hitherto, THE LIVING AGE will appeal to catholic and 
cultivated tastes, and will present in its weekly numbers the very best 
of current periodical literature. 

The additions are to be made without any increase in the sub- 
scription price. The publishers rely upon the good will of their 
readers for the encouragement which will justify these and other 
improvements. 

The publishers will welcome suggestions from their old subscri- 
bers; and they venture to ask them to commend to their friends who 
may not be familiar with the magazine such of its features as their 
judgment may approve. 

THE LIVING AGE COMPANY. 
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674 How Weary is 

HOW WEARY IS OUR HEART. 

Of kings and courts; of kingly courtly 
ways 

In which the life of man is bought and 
sold; 

How weary is our heart these many days! 


Of ceremonious embassies that hold 
Parley with Hell in fine and silken phrase, 
How weary is our heart these many days) 


Of wavering counsellors neither hot nou 
cold, 

Whom from his mouth God speweth, be 
it told 

How weary is our heart these many days! 


Yea, for the ravelled night is round the 
lands, 

And sick are we of all the imperial story. 

The tramp of Power, and its long trail 01 

; pain; 

The mighty brows in meanest arts grown 
hoary; 

The mighty hands, 

That in the dear, affronted name of Peace 

Bind down a people to be racked and slain, 

The emulous armies waxing without cease, 

All-puissant all in vain; 

The pacts and leagues to murder by de- 
lays, 

And the dumb throngs that on the deaf 
thrones gaze; 

The common, loveless lust of territory; 

The lips that only babble of their mart, 

While to the night the shrieking hamlets 
blaze; 

The bought allegiance, and the purchased 
praise, 

False honor, and shameful glory;— 

Of all the evil whereof this is part, 

How weary is our heart, 

How weary is our heart these many days! 


Daily Chronicle. WILLIAM WATSON. 


BY THE POOL AT THE THIRD ROSSES. 


I heard the sighing of the reeds 
In the grey pool in the green land, 
The sea-wind in the long reeds sighing 
Between the green hill and the sand. 


I heard the sighing of the reeds 
Day after day, night after night; 

I heard the whirring wild ducks flying, 
I saw the sea-gulls’ wheeling flight. 


Our Heart, ete. 


I heard the sighing of the reeds 
Night after night, day after day, 
And I forgot old age, and dying, 
And youth that loves, and love’s decay. 


I heard the sighing of the reeds 
At noontide and at evening, 

And some old dream I had forgotten 
I seemed to be remembering. 


I hear the sighing of the reeds: 
Is it in vain, is it in vain 

That some old peace I had forgotten 
Is crying to come back again? 


New Review. ARTHUR SYMONS. 


“There’s a grey fog over Dublin of the 
curses; 
It blinds my eyes, mavrone, and stops 
my breath; 
And I travel slow that once could run the 
swiftest; 
And I fear ere I meet Mauryeen I’ll 
meet Death. 


“There’s a grey fog over Dublin of the 
curses, 

And a grey fog dogs my footsteps as they 
go, 

And it’s long and sore to tread the road to 
Connaught: 

Is it fault of brogues or feet I fare so 

slow? 


“There’s a grey fog over Dublin of the 
curses, 
But the Connaught wind will blow it 
from my way, 
And a Connaught girl will kiss it fron 
my memory, 
If the Death that walks beside me wil 
delay. 


“There’s a grey fog over Dublin jof the 
curses. 
And no wind comes to break its stillness 
deep; 
And a Connaughtman lies on the road to 
Connaught, 
And Mauryeen will 
his sleep— 


not kiss him from 


Ululu!” 
Nora Hopper. 
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From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE MODERN BABEL. 

The author of the 11th chapter of the 
Book of Genesis felt profoundly how 
great a lever of civilization a common 
language among men must be. He 
represents Jehovah as foreseeing that 
with this bond of union “nothing will be 
withholden from them which they pur- 
pose to do.” Hence human speech, he 
tells us, was confounded; the too rapid 
growth of human power was indefi- 
nitely stayed by the separation of lan- 
guage into divers tongues. Those who 
still believe in a Special Providence 
regulating the temporal affairs of men 
may fairly point to the same interfer- 
ence operating at the present day. 
Whenever a number of neighboring 
nations or races, separated by their 
speech, have been brought into that 
large and constant contact which is 
implied by a common civilization, they 
have endeavored to overcome this great 
obstacle; they have striven towards a 
common language; or a common graphic 
system; and yet when the goal of unity, 
at least so far as common intercourse, 
had been well-nigh attained, hostile 
causes interfere. With the confound- 
ing of speech all the labor of approxima- 
tion by mutual understanding of a 
common language is undone, and we 
begin again from the Tower of Babel. 

There is no clearer proof than this tc 
an historian that human progress is not 
a continuous advance, but something 
spasmodic, which often recedes from 
unclaimed ground, which often resigns 
conquered cerritory. There was a time, 
not many centuries ago, when any man 
who chose to learn Latin in addition tc 
his mother tongue could converse easily 
with any other educated man in Europe. 
There never -.was a better practical 
solution of a great difficulty. By keep- 
ing up as the medium of communication 
a dead language, if we may so term a 
language freely spoken, but no longer 
the mother tongue of any European 
people, all difficulties of international 
jealousy, which are now the greatest 
obstacle to a solution, were evaded. 
Latin was by common consent regarded 
as the purest, the most grammatical, the 


most logical idiom which a man could 
learn; there were to be found in it not 
only all the learned works of the day, 
but also great ancient masterpieces, not 
since equalled as standards of literary 
taste. This language had its alphabet 
perpetuated in its daughters; it was de- 
void of that exuberance of flexions and 
of particles which makes other great 
languages so difficult to learn. It was 
the language which had been spoken by 
the world’s conquerors, and was there- 
fore the language of law, of religion, of 
philosophy. By acquiring this one 
passport to European thought, the 
medizeval youth had attained what 
years of study and an accumulation of 
linguistic lore will not now provide. 
For, ever since the Renaissance, or cer- 
tainly the Reformation, the Aufkliirung 
in other directions has been the growth 
of confusion in this. A struggle seems 
to have arisen among the modern 
Romance languages, which of them 
should be the successor to Latin. After 
a sudden and early growth of Italian 
which must at one time have seemed to 
men the natural heir—Provencal was 
only the common language of artificial 
Love—French succeeded in occupying 
the civilized courts and the polite so- 
ciety of Europe. If the old French 
monarchy and aristocracy had not been 
swept away by the terrible Revolution; 
if France had not ruined her primacy 
in courtliness, and had not for a time 
become the dread and the horror of all 
Europe, it is quite possible that French 
might have become the exclusive inter- 
national medium. But the mercantile 
preponderance of England and the 
national antagonism of Germany raised 
up rivals to her supremacy. And since 
the assertion of nationality was identi- 
fied with the speaking of a special lan- 
guage, all hope of any agreement has 
disappeared. When I was young, it 
was fairly assumed that a working 
knowledge of English, French, and 
German would open to the student all 
the stores of European learning. Noth- 
ing can now be further from the truth, 
Not only are there scientific and literary 
works of international importance—I 
exclude mere poetry and small talk— 


| 
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in Italian and Greek, and far more in 
Dutch, but there are mines of knowl- 
edge only to be reached by acquiring 
Russian and Hungarian. I am told that 
the geological and zoological observa- 
tions over the huge area of Asiatic 
Russia are now published in Russian 
transactions; I know that the most in- 
teresting reports on Hungarian social 
and political questions are now in 
Hungarian yellow books. Some years 
ago all these things were printed in 
French or German. Now we must 
spend half our youth in acquiring a 
series of foreign tongues, and the re- 
‘ mainder in lamenting that what we 
have acquired is insufficient. 

Is there to be no limit to this 
absurdity? It is only recently that I 
was sent a pronouncement regarding 
the Irish (Celtic) language, signed, I 
grieve to say, by a Protestant bishop 
and canon, among other names which 
represent either hostility to England 
or mere gratuitous folly, reeommending 
that an agitation should be commenced 
to prevent the appointment of any 
officials in the south and west counties 
who could not speak Irish, and suggest- 
ing other means of galvanizing into life 
a most difficult and useless tongue—not 
only useless, but a mischievous obstacle 
to civilization. 

We can see in the single example of 
Wales how a country adjoining the 
most civilized population in Europe, and 
under its laws, can be kept barbarous 
by upholding its own obsolete language. 
The sentimentality of confining Welsh 
appointments to those who speak Welsh 
is lowering the standard of Welsh 
officials to a most melancholy extent. 
The further the Welsh-speaking rem- 
nant falls behind in the march of civil- 
ization, the worse the evil will become. 
One shudders to think of such prin- 
ciples applied in Ireland.1 But the 
sense of humor in our people is our 
great safeguard. The $nly advice I can 
offer to the signatories of the mon- 


1 There is no country in which sham excuses, 
political and religious, for appointing incompetent 
men to responsible posts flourish more signally 
than in Ireland. Are we now to adda new sham 
the linguistic excuse ? 


strous document I lately received is to 
urge them to agitate for the resuscita- 
tion of Cornish and of Manx. They 
might also turn their attention to the 
dying languages of the Maories and the 
natives of Australia. 

The general result is that not only is 
no advance being made towards a 
better mutual understanding among 
civilized nations, but that every miser- 
able remnant of barbarism, every 
vanquished and half-extinct language 
which has lost its literary worth, and 
has become a hindrance to the commer- 
cial and political progress of the wor'd, 
is now coddled and pampered as if it 
were the most precious product of the 
human mind. 

But let me not be misunderstood. I 
am very far from imagining that it 
would be either possible or useful to 
supplant the language of any nation by 
an artificial or foreign growth. The ex- 
traordinary diversity of tongues in the 
world—Terrien de la Couperie had 
counted at least eight hundred—not 
only points to the great fact that the 
invention of language is natural to man 
in every clime and circumstance; it 
marks and perpetuates psychological 
differences of great moment in national 
character; it has supplied us with all 
the splendor and the variety of many 
great masterpieces, none of which is 
capable of showing its perfection in any 
other dress than its own. But I am 
now considering language merely as a 
means of easy and wide communication 
among them. It is indeed no damage t« 
France that Breton, Walloon, Proven- 
eal, Basque are spoken in its provinces, 
but only so long as French is the impe- 
rial language of the courts, of Parlia- 
ment, of science. The languages of 
special corners of the world are like 
their national costumes, interesting and 
picturesque; but to wear national cos- 
tume out in the great world is only 
found practical with one profession— 
that of wet-nurse.2?, Elsewhere we must 
seek it either in the artist’s studio or at 
the fancy ball. Provided, then, there 
be an imperial language in use, not only 


2 Probably because it suggests rural innocence 
and health, 
















































jargons or dialectical varieties, but 
even distinct languages, are to be re- 
garded with indulgence and considera- 
tion. The test point is this: which is 
made compulsory, the imperial or the 
local tongue? If the former, we are 
advancing, if the latter, we are reced- 
ing, in civilization. To give examples. 
Since Hungary was so ill advised as to 
discard German as its State language, 
and has introduced its Tartar language 
into the schools and public offices as the 
national and necessary language, it is 
losing touch with the rest of Europe, 
and drifting away into the herd of semi- 
Oriental nationalities which are seeking 
to establish doubtful claims to be in- 
cluded in the peerage of European cul- 
ture.1 So long as Wales, or the senti- 
mental English government of Wales, 
will appoint no bishop or curate that 
cannot preach in Welsh, it is certain 
that the majority even of really 
civilized Welshmen will be excluded 
from serving their country in this de- 
partment, and so Wales will in future 
contribute even less than she has done 
to British greatness. If, on the other 
hand, Berkeley and Swift, Goldsmith 
and Sheridan, Grattan and Burke had 
been compelled to speak and write in 
Irish, for the sake of official promotion, 
or to soothe national sensibilities, not 
only would the English-speaking world, 
but Ireland herself, have suffered im- 
measurable damage. So far as purely 
national sentiment requires it, let us 
have poetry and prose in every tongue; 
let the Scotch heart beat faster to the 
jargon of Burns, or the Dorsetshire to 
that of Barnes; let us have the flavor of 
each nationality, and the perfume of 
its finest bloom, expressed in myriad 
tongues; but when we come to inter- 
national questions, imperial policy, dis- 
eoveries in science, history, economic 
and social problems, we should surely 
insist upon some limitation in the 

1 I see it reported by the special correspondent 
of the Morning Post at. the Millenary celebration 
in Hungary (7th of May, 1896) that German is rap- 
idly losing ground there, and that the Hungarians 
are quite proud at their success in recovering the 
preponderance of the Magyar language. Nothing 
proves more clearly the fact that they have not 
yet appreciated European culture. 
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vehicle employed. As a matter of fact, 
we do censure the modern vagaries on 
this subject. We neglect even valuable 
dissertations written in out-of-the-way 
tongues. The author loses most of the 
recognition which he would receive if 
he addressed the civilized world; he too 
otten consoles himself, however, with 
that most silly and yet engrossing of 
modern illusions, a patriotic pride in his 
own jargon as the finest language of the 
world. 

Having now stated the mischief, I 
should proceed to consider the means, 
actual or possible, by which we might 
remedy, partially at least, this great 
obstacle to our progress in civilization, 
But hitherto I have only considered the 
trouble entailed on those who really 
master several languages; I ought to 
say a word before passing on econcern- 
ing the stone of Tantalus which occu- 
pies the time and labor of the average 
school boy or girl. The tyrannical 
shams of modern life have imposed it 
on all systems of secondary or higher 
education, that they shall at least pre- 
tend to teach modern languages. Some 
of these languages, especially French, 
are made compulsory in almost all com- 
petitive examinations. Every officer in 
the British army, for example, is now 
supposed to have qualified in French. 
How many of them have any working 
knowledge of that language? Shall I 
say not one in every five hundred? At 
all events in Egypt a few years ago, 
when there was a considerable British 
army there, and many British officers 
in the Egyptian service, it was a matter 
of common knowledge that the only 
officer who could speak French with 
any correctness to the distinguished 
visitors who used that tongue was the 
general commanding, a man brought up 
in days long anterior to the competitive 
system. At the same time there was 
but one officer who had any command 
of German, and he had been a German 
dragoon officer for ten years. At that 
time, at all events, it was manifest that 
the whole of the hours spent in the at- 
tempt to learn French by many hun- 
dreds of young men had been absolutely 
wasted. Many of them told me that 
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they had forgotten every word of the 
smattering acquired for their examina- 
tion. And this is so all over the coun- 
try. In the Irish intermediate exam- 
inations, many hundreds of school boys 
and girls compete in French. I have 
good reason to know that it is most 
difficult to find one of them who could 
translate at sight any average French 
prose, or even read it out, so that any 
Frenchman could by any chance under- 
stand it. To understand spoken French 
or to reply to a question in that lan- 
guage, is not even part of the training, 
as they are examined on paper only, 
and do not learn even the rudiments of 
French pronunciation! Riswm teneatis 
amici! Was there ever so complete an 
instance of teaching a dead language? 
But indeed it is no laughing matter, see- 
ing that millions of hours of labor are 
absolutely wasted by the absurdities of 
modern education. Those who succeed 
in mastering a language have at least 
laid up one valuable deposit, upon 
which they can draw hereafter, though 
under a more perfect civilization this 
labor need not have been required of 
them; those who attempt and fail, or 
who merely strive to qualify in a book 
examination with the intention of 
throwing the subject aside forthwith, 
are a far larger class, and the amount 
of force wasted in this manner is one 
of the most disgraceful extravagances 
of our modern life.1 

Let me not be told that all this applies 
equally to the study of the dead clas- 
sical languages. The Latin learned bya 


1 Here is an instructive anecdote in point. It 
happened that an examiner, when controlling an 
examination in French, set one of Daudet’s books 
of short essays as a specimen of the modern lan- 
guage. When candidates complained that they 
could not find in their dictionaries the words used, 
it ‘“‘ transpired,” as the papers say, that they had 
nothing but the vocabularies at the end of their 
elementary lesson books to consult. He thereupon 
published a recommendation to use Littré’s 
abridged Dictionary, an excellent book, which 
costs 11s. 87. net. Since that time the majority of 
the candidates dropped French. They had no idea 
of investing 11s. 8d. in a book perfectly useless to 
them when the examination was over. Besides, 
modern education must not cost anything ; it is a 
mere engine for winning prizes without any outlay 
beyond time. 
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candidate for the army does not profess 
to be intended for conversation; it is 
therefore no sham! the Latin grammar 
is and must remain of use to him, not 
only whenever he desires to learn a for- 
eign language, but whenever he aspires 
to a literary use of his own. But the ob- 
jection is too stale and oft refuted to 
require another word. I only desired, 
before passing on to the discussion of 
the remedies for our Babel, to impress 
upon the reader that the increase in the 
number of current European languages 
has been accompanied with an in- 
creased pressure upon our youth to 
learn them; and that this pressure pro- 
duces a waste of millions of valuable 
hours every year among those who fail 
in the task, whether from natural stu- 
pidity, or from incompetent and 
antiquated teaching, or from a rotten 
and ridiculous system of examinations, 
The evil is therefore more aggravated 
than it ever was, and requires more 
urgent consideration. 

No remedy can be proposed with any 
chance of a hearing if the author shows 
himself ignorant of previous solutions. 
The most obvious condition of success 
in so difficult a problem is to know what 
others have essayed; and if they have 
failed, to understand the causes of such 
failure. 

The system adopted by the Chinese 
and surrounding peoples may be called 
thoroughly successful in its way, but is 
nevertheless out of the question for our 
purpose. By the use of a system of 
writing which does not represent 
sounds (words), but the things them- 
selves (images or ideas), they have at- 
tained to a mode of representing their 
thoughts which can be expressed in 
many different languages. The Japan- 
ese, Corean, or Mandschu educated man 
ean read and write the same signs, 
while each of them pronounces these 
signs according to his own tongue. 


Thus, any one of them, if educated in 
this system of writing, can converse 
in writing with any other, though the 
languages spoken by each are wholly 
distinct. Of course, a graphic.system 
not of sounds but of ideas must be very 
cumbrous; a mandarin requires to know 
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at least two thousand signs for his 
literary idiom; but what is the labor of 
learning these in comparison with the 
labor of learning even one of the lan- 
guages required? This is therefore a 
very reasonable solution, though it falls 
short of establishing a common system 
for conversation. Nor is there any 
possibility that we should ever again set 
up an ideographic system of writing in 
the world. The advantages of our 
phonetic alphabet are too obvious.1 

I have spoken above of the far more 
satisfactory medizeval solution of speak- 
ing and writing Latin in addition to 
one’s mother tongue. We can hardly 
call it a solution, since it grew up in 
Europe through the force of circum- 
stances. Latin, having been the official 
language of the Roman Empire, be- 
came the language of the Church and of 
the Law, and so survived among the 
diverging nationalities of the early 
Middle Ages. The only difficulty tc 
answer is: why did it ever fail? Why 
did so sensible a system ever make 
place to our modern confusion? The 
reply which occurs to me is this: Latin 
was not confined to be the mere instru- 
ment of international communication; 
as such it even still has considerable 
vogue in the learned world; but in the 
early Middle Ages Latin was not only 
the vehicle of Law and of Religion, it 
even aspired to express the private feel- 
ings of men and to supplant local poetry 
and familiar prose; thus it became 
identified with the tyranny of Church, 
of State, of Scholasticism, which the 
Reformation overthrew. While the 
Church intoned in Latin, the Reformers 
made it a principle to preach in “the 
language understanded of the people.” 


1 Nevertheless one man at least has been so im- 
pressed by the Chinese solution that he has pro- 
posed one for European consideration. Here is 
the title of his book on ideography, quoted, with 
a short account of his system, by Professor Max 
Miiller in the second series of his ‘‘Lectures on the 
Science of Language:” ‘* Mémoire sur la possi- 
bilité et la facilité de forme une écriture générale 
au moyen de laquelle tous les peuples puissent 
s’entendre mutuellement sans que connaissent 
la langue des autres :” par Don Sinibaldo de Mas, 
Envoyé Extr. et Ministre Plén. de S.M.C. en 
Chine. Paris, 1863. 


While the wits of the Renaissance pub- 
lished their polished conceits and arti- 
neial loves in Latin verse, sterner men 
sang the ruder words of deeper pas- 
sions, of honest convictions, in thelr 
own tongues. Thusthereaction against 
their language, and with the domina- 
tion, perhaps even the tyranny, oi 
Latin, there was swept away the great 
and useful function which it was per. 
forming as an international language. 
Since the monarchy of Latin has 
given way to the oligarchy of five or six 
leading languages—an oligarchy now 
threatening to degenerate into a 
democracy of numerous outlandish 
tongues—several attempts have been 
made to construct a common vehicle of 
communication. I shall mention but 
two. These are the philosophical at- 
tempt of Bishop Wilkins (1688) and the 
recent scheme called Volapiik. The 
bold and thorough-going plan of Bishop 
Wilkins may most easily be compre- 
hended by the sketch of Professor Max 
Miiller in the book above cited. It is 
there shown that Leibnitz was imbued 
with the same notions, probably bor- 
rowed from the bishop’s work. Wil- 
kins aimed at a complete rehandling 
both of language and writing. He pro- 
posed to classify all the objects in 
nature afresh, classify the sounds 
which should represent them, classify 
the signs correspondingly, and so to con- 
struct a perfectly logical and complete 
system of sounds and signs, absolutely 
independent of all existing languages 
and graphic systems. The professor’s 
initial objection to this remarkable pro- 
posal is that any classification of nature 
must be defective, that it must require 
modifications with the increase of 
knowledge, and so imply disturbances 
of the system of sounds and signs. It 
is not worth making this objection, 
which, by the way, applies to many 
living tongues, when there remains a 
far larger and deeper difficulty. Lan- 
guage is a growth, and not an invention. 
All the resources of science cannot con- 
struct a piece of tissue, which will live 
and grow, though all the animal and 
vegetable world consists of such tissues, 
developed from the microscopic cell, 
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If it is a most difficult feat to invent and 
impose upon human use even one new 
word, how chimerical is it to impose 
upon mankind a new and wholly arti- 
ficial language! Leibnitz, who had 
taken cognizance of this system, was 
full of it shortly before his death, but 
we need not for one moment imagine 
that even his genius could have imposed 
upon the world an invented language, 
however philosophically and scientifi- 
eally perfect. 

The recent attempt—I mean the sys- 
tem calling itself Volapiik—was devised 
by a man! who apparently had heard 
of this difficulty, and who felt that 
known words or roots for ordinary ob- 
jects, however wanting in logical order 
or relation, would be far more accept- 
able than syllables of wholly arbitrary 
value. The inventor was_ probably 
struck by the existence of Pigeon or 
Trade English, which is in actual use, 
not only in China, but among savages 
on almost all trade routes in America 
and Africa, modified, of course, in each 
ease by the native language. The 
general features of this valuable 
medium of communication are a very 
small and practical vocabulary, con- 
sisting partly of native words for ob- 
jects, partly of common English words; 
a disregard of grammatical forms, 
beyond the absolute necessity of being 
intelligible; and a great deal of gesture, 
to help out the deficiencies of so scanty 
a system of speech. Thus the savages 
of the world, dealing with English or 
English-speaking traders, seem to have 
removed the obstacle which still divides 
and estranges civilzed nations.* This 
the inventors of Volapiik proposed to 
do, not by inventing a wholly new and 
arbitrary language, but by compound- 
ing a new jargon, made up of a selection 
of roots and forms from the living lan. 
guages of Europe. The history of this 
bold attempt is curious and instructive, 
Taken up by many people with great 
expectations, taught for a year or two 


1 Father J. M. Schleyer of Litzelstetten, in 
Baden, who first published his system in 1880. 

2 Even in the Bismarck Archipelago (let him 
that readeth understand!) this trade English is 
eurrent, and not German, which seems quite in- 
adaptable to such uses. 
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even in counting-houses in North Ger- 
many, and in their corresponding 
houses abroad, accepted for a moment 
with great hopes, and showing many 
symptoms of success, it has disap. 
peared so suddenly, and yet so noise- 
lessly, that I suppose the very name is 
unknown to the younger portion of my 
readers. Yet eight years ago it was a 
matter of general talk, not only among 
students of language, but in commercial 
houses. Its sudden death seems to 
have taken place about 1890. for I can- 
not find any new editions of the 
grammar or lexicon in English after 
that date, and it was undoubtedly the 
passive resistance of English which 
killed it. The original inventor seems 
to have had the idea of opposing and 
displacing English consciously before 
him. Neither the vocabulary nor the 
simple processes of English was ad- 
mitted in his language. Both vowel 
and consonant sounds foreign to En- 
glish were employed, and there is not 
a single sentence in any Volapiik book 
of which any Englishman could even 
guess the general sense, any more than 
he could guess at a sentence in Hun- 
garian, The very name of the language 
has a sound ti, which English ears with 
difficulty distinguish, and English 
tongues fail to pronounce. It is very 
amusing to see how the handbooks pub- 
lished in America or England endeavor 
to gloze over or to deny this original 
hostility to English. One of them says 
that English is the natural guide to 
Volapiik, and that English people have 
a great advantage in learning it. 
Moreover that forty per cent. of the 
roots are derived from English. More 
impudent falsehoods could hardly be 
imagined.3 The whole principle of the 
new grammar was inflectional, working 
by suffixes and affixes, a process well- 
nigh strange to us. The odious para- 
digms of verbs emerge again with 
additional complications from the limbo 
to which they were consigned with our 


8 In the case of roots common to English with 
French or German it is quite manifest that the 
author borrowed them from the latter languages, 
and they are so disguised that no English reader 
ean recognize them. 
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Latin grammars. Will the reader de- 
sire a specimen of this odious jargon? 


Iloved . P " . . uléfob 
Thou lovest . . . . dldfol 
He loved . ‘ ; . iléfom 
She loved . ‘ ‘ P iléfof 
It loved . ; ‘ é iléfos 
We loved. ‘ iléfon 
Thou lovest thyself diléfolok 
You loved s P ; ildéfons 


Which of the two systems is the easier 
to learn? Obviously, that in which the 
persons are made distinct and are con- 
scious subjects, not hidden in senseless 
terminations only to be distinguished 
by dead memory. What shall we say 
of the invention of new roots (appear- 
ing in the above suffixes) for .the 
ordinary pronouns, when so many and 
such ancient languages had already 
come into accord upon these perpetually 
recurring ideas? 

In the face of these grotesque absurd- 
ities, only saved from the charge of 
lunacy by the orderly and systematic 
arrangement of nonsense words and 
forms, the wonder is, not why such a 
system should have promptly died, but 
why it ever has shown active signs of 
life and progress. Its advocates te!l us 
that there have been forty attempts at 
various times to invent a non-national 
language. No wonder they are all dead 
and buried, when this, the latest and 
probably the most ingenious, offends so 
egregiously against common _ sense, 
against the present conditions of the 
world, against that fundamental law of 
progress—to make the best of what we 
have. In the cemetery of buried proj- 
ects which this century has to show, it 
occupies the newest grave, and on the 
fresh tombstone we may write its 
epitaph: Fad of fads. 

It remains for us to try the only other 
solution. As the savages of the world 
have modified English to suit their pur- 
poses, adopting this one foreign lan- 
guage for international communication 
in addition to their own, so we must 
endeavor to persuade civilized men to 
be content to adopt one common lan- 
guage for the same purpose, while they 
cherish their own for national and for 
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literary use. In the last century French 
held this place as the language of diplo- 


.macy in the courts of Europe, and even 


now, though French influence is mani- 
festly decaying throughout the world, 
though French commerce is waning,1 
we often hear claims of the old suprem- 
acy, and at Athens or even at 
Alexandria (to our shame be it spoken), 
French is a more frequent medium of 
communication than English. But in 
spite of the stupid indifference of our 
rulers, who will not see that language 
is one of the great sources of a nation’s 
influence, English enterprise and En- 
glish trade make it perfectly impossible 
for any other nation to impose its lan- 
guage on the world. From this aspect 
we may include under English the great 
Republic of the West, which not only 
speaks English all over North America, 
but which leavens the cargoes of for- 
eigners that arrive daily at her ports, 
and insists that, whatever may be their 
nationality or speech, they — shall 
accommodate themselves to the condi- 
tion of understanding and speaking 
English. If we add to the influence of 
the United States that of the English 
colonies all over the world, the pre- 
ponderance of English is so great that 
we only wonder why our language has 
not long since become not only the trad- 
ing language (Handelsprache). but the 
language of common intercourse 
throughout the nations of the world. 
That it will become so in time is very 
probable, if English commerce and En- 
glish wealth continue to expand at their 
present rate. If the number of persons 
who expect to receive money from the 
English, and to whom therefore a 
knowledge of our language is profitable, 
keeps continually increasing, the 
growth of English influence and En- 
glish speech is a matter of certainty. 
The great obstacle at present lies in 
that international jealousy of which I 
have recently spoken in this review. 
That “jealous female” France is furious 
at the wane of her old supremacy in lan- 


1 This is freely admitted by French observers ; 
ef. the instructive article of the Vicomte G, 
d’ Avenel in the R-rue des deux Mondes for the 1st 
of March, 1896. 
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guage. The French are, moreover, 
very bad linguists, worse even than the 
English, and very naturally strive 
against the necessity of a new burden 
upon their education. The Germans, 
who learn languages easily (though not 
well), feel bound to assert the nation- 
ality of their new empire against all 
foreign influences, fortunately against 
French above all, thus putting obstacles 
far more than we do in the way of the 
diffusion of that language. The Hun- 
garians and Czechs, however, are 
limiting, on their side, the spread of 
German, and Italian officers are no 
longer required to know French for 
their competitive examinations. All 
these mutual jealousies are important 
factors in the probiem; they give un- 
willing aid to the final predominance of 
mnglish. 

Probably the mainobstaclesin the way 
of this most desirable end come from 
ourselves. Two classes are specially to 
blame: our diplomats and our pedants. 
The former allow every opportunity to 
pass where the use of English might 
fairly be asserted—sometimes from 
mere stupidity in not estimating its im- 
portance, or from pride in the assertion 
of mere military or naval preponder- 
ance; sometimes (though rarely) from 
the vanity of airing their own pro- 
ficiency in a foreign language; some- 
times out of that insane folly which 
consists in humoring the sensibilities of 
jealous neighbors; from these causes, 01 
from sheer indifference, there is no 
steady assertion of the English tongue 
in our colonial or foreign diplomacy. 
Of these reasons the policy of considera- 
tion for foreign sensibilities is not only 
the most utterly foolish, but the most ri- 
d.culous, for it makes concessions with- 
out the smallest chance of their motive 
being appreciated. To postulate dell- 
cate tact and tender sympathy for the 
feelings of others as the mainspring of 
any English surrender must seem per- 
fectly grotesque to any foreign observer 
even when the facts are so. If, for ex- 
ample, Lord Cromer concedes that 





French (beside Arabic) shall be the 
official language of Egypt, is it likely 
that any Frenchman will attribute this 
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most damaging concession to his 
suavity and sympathetie tact, and not 
to a fear of French threats? And yet, 
owing to this want of proper self- 
assertion in England, the noble Amer- 
ican schools in Egypt, and all the othe: 
influences in the country that had well- 
nigh Anglicized it a few years ago, have 
been allowed to make way for the 
teaching of French, and the consequent 
spread of the influence of a local French 
press bitterly hostile to England, and 
spreading every sort of calumny against 
us among the natives. This blunder 
even reacts upon neighboring nations, 
Is it likely that the Greeks, a most in- 
teiligent nation, would now be teaching 
their children French as their European 
language, if they had seen that English 
was becoming the leading speech of 
Alexandria, and thus of the Levant? 
They are indeed shortsighted in not 
perceiving the steady and inevitable 
decay of French influence in Europe; in 
fifty years they will see it plainly 
enough. What I here complain of is 
that our politicians, who could by 
steady pressure accelerate the progress 
of English speaking in the world, only 
interfere to delay it. Have they ever 
conciliated one solitary foreigner by 
these ignorances or negligences? 

The other great impediment to the 
rapid and certain spread of English 
speaking and writing comes from 
the pedants, who find bad argu- 
ments to support the conservative 
spirit of the vulgar, and _ protest 
against any step which may remove 
the great difficulty in the way of 
foreigners learning English. Our 
grammar is very easy, our grammatical 
forms very few and simple; our spelling 
is the great obstacle. For a long time it 
has not represented our pronunciation 
with any approach to consistency or 
accuracy. Yet the pedants, as well as 
the public, insist upon maintaining ou 
often irrational spelling as not only an 
essential of the language, but as the 
main test whether an Englishman is 
educated or not. It is, of course, the 
easiest test for slave-driven examiners 
to use in making artificial differences 
among their myriad candidates. Three 
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or four mistakes in our absurd spelling 
will exclude from the army a young 
man who has every natural quality to 
be a good soldier. Even the few little 
timid changes made by American use, 
in the direction of omitting useless 
letters, are regarded with dislike, and 
accounted vulgarisms, by our purists. 
Truly, if they set before their minds, 
not the convenience of Civil Service ex- 
aminers, not the stupid adherence to an 
irrational and artificial orthography, 
not the isolation of England, but the 
great future which her language might 
have in traversing the whole world, 
they could see that some concessions at 
allevents might be made to the wants of 
all the foreign world, some release from 
the enormous tax of time upon our own 
children in having to spell contrary to 
their utterance. 

Am I then a disciple of Mr. Pitman, 
and do I actually advocate the horrors 
of phonetic spelling? As anew system, 
no. A page of the Fonetic Nuz is to me 
as disgusting as to any purist in spell- 
ing. The advocates of that system 
have gone too fast and too far. They 
were, like the advocates of Volapiik, 
too rash in offending popular prejudices, 
and they have met with their punish- 
ment. They did not realize that a lan- 
guage is not an invention but a growth, 
So spelling is a growth, and will not be 
reformed by a revolution, but by a 
quiet and rational pressure in a proper 
direction. If every literary man would 
do but a little in that way, even our 
generation would see a great change. 
But we must emancipate ourselves 
from the tyranny of printers as well as 
pedants. I found that it required some 
little persuasion to make the former 
print, rime. rythm, sovran, and a few 
other such reforms, and I should cer- 
tainly have reverted to the eighteenth- 
century tho’, were it not that I could 
not face do’ (dough). But these faint 
and insignificant beginnings should be 
followed up by many others, especially 
warning the reformers that they need 
not expect, or even aim at, uniformity 
in the earlier stages of the campaign. 
The real and only object for the present 
generation is to accustom the vulgar 
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English public to a certain indulgence 
or laxity in spelling, so that gradually 
we may approach—I will not say a 
phonetic, but—a reasonably consistent 
orthography. For then every foreigner 
will find his task lightened; he will have 
some chance of learning English from 
books; any violations of use he commits 
by over-phonetic spelling will not be 
counted to him as a deadly crime 
against our language. And then in a 
short time, in spite of the jealousies that 
will arise, the British tongue, like 
British gold, will probably pervade the 
world. 

The reader will give me credit, I hope, 
for opposing all wild and sudden expe- 
dients. The examples of Volapiik and 
of phonetic spelling are sufficient warn- 
ings that any such policy only retards 
the great object which every promoter 
of imperial British interests should 
have in view. But adopting as our 
motto Festina lente, I have yet one sug- 
gestion to offer which may probably, 
like all such suggestions, however mod- 
erate, be regarded at first with scorn, 
ultimately with interest and approval. 
It is based upon the historic parallel of 
what was done by the Greeks when 
they stood in face of a problem analo- 
gous to ours. There came a period 
about the time that Rome absorbed and 
unified the kingdoms about the eastern 
Mediterranean, when Greek became 
the language of commerce, and even of 
polite intercourse, from the Tigris to 
the Atlantic Ocean, from the Red Sea 
to the British Channel. It was the in- 
terest of both Greeks and barbarians 
that many should learn to use Greek. 
How did the Greeks, a clever people, 
meet this demand? for their language 
was one of exceeding richness and 
complexity of forms, of literary dia- 
lects, of constructions. In the first 
place the varieties of spelling produced 
by writing the dialects were abolished. 
All the Greek intended for common in- 
tercourse was written in a common dia- 
lect, though, of course, great varieties of 
pronunciation must have remained. So 
far modern English is agreed with 
them. Though we may speak, we do 
not write, dialects in the books intended 
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for business, for science, or for inter- 


national use. The Greeks had this ad 
vantage over us, that their spelling of 
this common dialect was, if not pho- 
netic, at least rational and consistent, 
except in one particular. But in this 
lay a great difficulty for foreigners. 
The Greek accent was not at all deter- 
mined by the quantity of the vowels, 
and so a foreigner reading out a manu- 
seript of the second century B.C. would 
make such mistakes as to render him 
unintelligible to Greek natives who 
heard him. That is not a matter of con- 
jecture or probability; it may be tested 
by any one to-day in Greece. If an 
Oxford or Cambridge scholar carries 
his “quantities” with him to the 
Peloponnesus, he will find himself 
hopelessly unintelligible, and he will 
hardly understand one word of what 
the people say, even when the words 
are good classical Greek.1 Jnglish 
people do not, I believe, realize how 
completely useless it is to speak any 
language with wrong accent. Let us 
read out the following example quickly 
to ordinary hearers, and how many will 
understand it? “He was misled up to 
his démise by mendacfous evidence and 
illuséry promises. The interpréter in- 
térposed so that the juror éscaped unin- 
jared.” 

How, then, did the Greeks meet this 
difficulty, and help the Romans and 
Orientals who desired to learn their 
language? They put accents on thei 
words, a perfect novelty, and very prob- 
ably one which the purists of the day 
beheld with disgust.2 But by this 
means, and without altering their spell- 
ing, they gave a practical guide to for- 
eigners and greatly facilitated the 
spread of Greek throughout the world. 
Why not adopt the same device as re- 

1 Inthe simplest words this curious difficulty 
occurs, Fore “H wapSevos BiBdcov éxet, pro_ 
nounced as our classical people barbarously pro_ 
nounce it, has no meaning whatever to a Greek, 
To the correct H wap@évos BiBAiov eixe, he might 
answer MadAcora, but would not recognize 
MedXiorta. For with him, as with us, quantity and 
accent are nearly identical. 

2 There is, moreover, clear evidence that this 
novelty was gradually introduced, and took some 
time to prevail. 


our 
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gards English? I have known many a 
British traveller puzzled in Ireland 
because he was ignorant of the accents 
on our proper names. Why not there- 
fore write Drégheda, Athenry, Achdénry, 
Athy, ete., and save trouble? And then 
why not gradually and tentatively dis- 
tinguish by accents théugh and tough, 
pligue and 4gte, according to any sys- 
tem which may be found most simple 
and convenient? A paragraph at the 
opening of the grammar would be suffi- 
cient to explain it. Whether we should 
ever require the elaborate distinctions 
of the Greeks, whether a rude unscien- 
tific attempt might not be more effective 
than the systems of grammarians, these 
are questions which need not be dis- 
cussed till some trial has been made. 
Here, then, is the sum of the whole 
matter. The civilized world is under- 
going a terrible waste of time and labor 
in the now compulsory acquiring of 
many languages, and in the main even 
this labor is thrown away, because most 
people do not advance far enough to 
use any foreign language. Moreover 
the great porportion of such students 
want foreign languages not to study 
their literature—a high and refined pur- 
suit—but for practical purposes, in order 
to communicate with various natives, 
and in order to learn what they have to 
say on scientific or practical subjects. 
It is obvious that the use of one com- 
mon language in addition to the mother 
tongue of each people would produce an 
enormous saving of time, and tend to 
the nearer and better knowledge of the 
world’s progress among them all. This 
position of the common language was 
once attained by Greek, then in a wider 
sense by Latin, both of which com- 
manded not only the business transac- 
tions, but even the literature of the 
world for some centuries. Since the 
abandonment of Latin in favor of the 
tongue of each European nation within 
lus OWn area, confusion has prevailed, 
until the political predominance of 


France for a time imposed French as 
the language of diplomacy upon Europe, 
and more recently until the mercantile 
predominance of England and America 
has imposed English as the language of 
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commerce upon the trading routes of the 
world. Nevertheless the other civilized 
nations of Europe hold fast to their re- 
spective tongues as a matter of jealous 
patriotism, and have even broken down 
the primacy of French in the field of 
diplomacy. Moreover France is wan- 
ing in population and in power, while 
the English-speaking races are waxing. 
The attempt to settle the problem by in- 
venting an arbitrary tongue has been 
ineffectual, and will never succeed in 
the face of practical languages, which 
are the natural growth of the human 
mind, spoken and understood already 
by many millions of men. Nor will a 
common system of signs like the Chi- 
nese be of much avail in trade, where 
speaking is far more important even 
among the educated minority than writ- 
ing, an art which the majority of the 
world has never yet acquired. In spite, 
therefore, of many serious obstacles, 
English will gain the victory and be- 
come the world-language. Some of 
tuese obstacles, such as the jealousy of 
neighboring nations, we cannot obviate; 
others, which consist in certain 
anomalies affecting our orthography 
and hindering the quick acquisition of 
English by foreigners, we should en- 
deavor to diminish by practical common 
sense, by disregarding the pedant and 
the purist, and by encouraging such 
gradual and moderate licenses as may 
make English easier, without violating 
the traditions or the spirit of our great 


heritage. 
J. P. MAHAFFY. 





From The Scottish Review. 
THE POETRY OF THE SKALDS. 

The Old Northern poets were liberal 
in praise, and they have not lacked 
pens to commend them; they were 
sometimes bitter in satire, and they 
have not escaped the contempt of 
others. Two quotations will give in 
brief compass the attitudes of their 
admirers and detractors. The one is:— 


Such an inspired and improvised poet- 
izing occurs nowhere else in_ history. 
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Compare but the northern poets—and they 
were all improvisers—with the lamentable 
poetastery of the Roman emperors which 
Suetonius quotes, or with the Emperor 
Hadrian’s verse-making, among which the 
disgusting “animula vagula blandula”’ is 
known to all.1 

The other runs:— 


If we make a distinction between 
Eddaie and Skaldic poetry, “grand and 
sublime” are epithets quite inapplicable to 
the latter, by far the greater part of which 
is mere bombast, “tumid and obscure” 
enough to be utterly worthless.- 


There are reasons for both of these 
opinions, and it may be worth while 
to make some attempt to disentangle 
them. The Old North has so much 
poetry in its history, that one is loath 
to dismiss its poets as the Muse’s char- 
latans. To judge them aright, some 
account must be taken of their own 
aims and poetic ideals; and if their 
work is to be presented in a tongue 
not their own, this must be done in 
forms which do not entirely omit all 
that they considered essential to it. 

The common conception of a skald 
seems to be that of a poetic berserk, 
who hurled himself into the midst of 
battle, shouting rude snatches of al- 
literative verse to cheer the hearts of 
his fellow-warriors. The picture is 
not unnatural, but is nevertheless in- 
correct. It has, however, the merit of 
being a shade nearer reality than the 
belief that the skalds were .we authors 
of the sagas. No doubt Snorri and 
Sturla were good skalds, but that is 
not what is meant by the belief. 

The skald is primarily neither fighter 
nor historian, but a poet, and this is 
all that his name in itself implies. In 
respect of worldly position, he might 
be eltuer king or cottar, earl or hench- 
man, so long as he had in him the gift 
of verse. The shepherd who lay on 
the old poet’s grave-mound, and wres- 
tled in vain with the making of 
verse, until the dead man came by 
night and helped him, became, we are 
told, “a great skald,”’ and made his 
fortune at the courts of foreign princes. 

1 Benedict Gréndal. 
2 J. A. Blackwell. 
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So the most untravelled Icelander 
might be a skald, though he had never 
seen the face of the king or earl, and 
never wielded sword and shield, nor 
seen more glorious fray than a dispute 
over a horse-fight or the right of pas- 
ture. No doubt, if he were a good 
sxald, this home-glory would not con- 
tent him. It was a stirring time in 
those days, when “the cankers of a 
calm world and long peace” were un- 
known. But his travels would only 
confirm the title, and not confer it. If 
his verses found favor with the king 
or earl whom he chose to visit, he 
might become retainer and court-poet, 
and follow his lord both in peace and 
war, but all this was only the external 
glory of his profession. The skald was 
not the battle-bard of Celtic custom 
(the precursor of the bagpipes and 
their bitter rival in the seventeenth 
century), though his own verses, or his 
recitation of older poems, might help 
at times to stir the courage of his com- 
rades. When Thormod made the val- 
ley above Stikla-stead ring at day- 
break with the lines of the old Bjarka- 
mil, he only did it by request for King 
Olaf’s entertainment, and the saga 
adds that the host was delighted with 
his idea. King Olaf also wished to 
have his skalds safe inside the shield- 
burg. “You shall stay here,” he said, 
“and see all that is done, and it will 
be no carried tale then, for you your- 
selves shall tell of it, and make verses 
on it.’ The skalds then agreed with 
each other that it would be a_ good 
thing to make some memorial verses 
on the events about to happen. So 
each of them composed a single verse, 
which was immediately got by heart 
by the men who stood round about 
them. 

It is probably from a few instances 
like these that the conception of the 
wild fighting skald has been derived. 
Mallet, for example, states of Earl 
Hakon’s skalds that “they each sang 
an ode to animate the soldiers before 
they engaged” with the Jéms-vikings. 
Some verses certainly did pass on tha’ 
occasion, but they bear no analogy to 
Mae Vurich’s brosnachadh catha at 
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Harlaw, or to any institution of the 
kind. It may also be suspected that 
Ragnar Lodbr6ék’s death-song has 
helped the common view a little. 
There is indeed no lack of battle-rage 
in ‘“‘Kriku-m4l,” but “many speak of 
Wallace who never bent his bow,” and 
the author of the poem was not with 
Ragnar in the serpent-pit. 

The name of skald, then, whatever 
its various applications may be, means 
in itself no more than “poet,” one 
skilled in the art of verse-making. Its 
origin is uncertain, none of the deriva- 
tions that have been proposed being 
quite satisfactory.1 Dr. Gudbrand 
Vigfusson inclines to the belief that 
the original sense was a bad one, de- 
noting a composer of satirical or li- 
bellous verse. There are certain facts 
which lend some support to this theory, 
but there is against it the strong ob- 
jection that language does not tend to 
linprove the meaning of such words, 
and the word is commonly used in a 
good sense. Even the compound 
skaldskapr, or skaldship, which in legal 
language denoted ‘a libel,” is also 
current with the honorable meaning 
of “poetry,” especially in its formal 
aspect. 

The formal side is indeed, as we shall 
see, the safest from which to approach 
the poetry of the skalds, if we use the 
name in its technical sense,—the sense 
in which it commonly meets us in the 
sagas. The skald in the tenth, and 
still more in the succeeding centuries, 
was above all an artist in language. 
His poetry consisted in the expression 
quite as much as in the matter of his 
verse, and the tendency was for the 
former to overgrow the latter. “The 
rude strains that were jingled out on 
the skaldic lyre,” is no more applicable 
to the verse of Sighvat and Arnorr 


1 Most improbable (or rather impossible )is that 
which derives it from the Old Irish scélide, a story- 
teller. Even if the word should not more correctly 
be written scélaighe, the Norsemen could never 
have heard it so pronounced as to give it the form 
skald. In modern usage the word is written skd/d, 
and pronounced almost like the English scomwled, 
but the vowel was originally short. The plural 


has the same form as the singular, the gender 
being neuter. 
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than to the odes of English laureates. 
There may be differences of opinion as 
to the interest or poetic value of their 
work, but the form is perfect of its 
kind, and as far from “rude” as any 
verse could well be. On the other 
hand, when we read that Kormak’s 
verses “were equally devoid of true 
poetic genius as those of the other 
verse-smithiers . who, in that. rude 
age, hammered out their rhapsodical 
ideas into the form of alliterative 
metre,” the criticism is more to the 
point, though none the less capable of 
being disputed. 

The forms of Old Northern verse 
were numerous enough, as may be 
seen at length in Snorri’s treatise 
(Hatta-tal),—for the Icelanders wrote 
metrical treatises as well as the frish, 
though they did not divide the metres 
into “common,” “uncommon,” and 
“unknown!” In dealing with skaldic 
verse, however, we have practically 
only one metre to consider,—that which 
goes by the name of drétt-kvzt:.1 
The earliest specimens of this belong 
to the poets of Harald Fairhair, and 
throughout the tenth century the 
metre is steadily ousting all others; 
in the eleventh and twelfth it is all, 
prevailing. The name indicates that 
the poems composed in this metre 
were intended for recitation before the 
king and drétt (O. E. dryht), or house- 
hold. It was thus the commonest 
metre for the dripa, or laudatory 
poem, in which the skald celebrated 
the exploits of the king or earl to 
whom he attached himself, or whose 
favor he was desirous to gain. The 
name of “court-metre,” is thus appro- 
priate enough, but it had another and 
bo less important use. It was the con- 
stant sonnet-metre of the improvising 
skald, in which he expressed some 
feeling of the moment, or summed up 
some personal exploit. The limitations 
of space gave no great room for poetry, 
perhaps, but the lines were easily re- 
membered. They served as a perpet- 
ual register of the fact which caused 


1 The substitution of r for u in the English word 
quite will give the pronunciation of krett. 


them, and they formed an essential 
part in the telling of many a tale. On 
such verses the saga-writer often had 
to depend, and numerous incidents 
were no doubt only remembered be- 
cause of their connection with the 
poet’s words. If these single verses 
lack the complex symmetry and majes- 
tic swing of the regular drapa, they 
contain much of what is most poetic 
in the work of the skalds. A solitary 
verse is sometimes the expression of 
the most striking moment in the lite 
of an individual. The author of it 
may not be reckoned among the fa- 
mous skalds, but his single sonnet had 
enough in it to keep his name alive 
to after-times. When Hallstein, son 
of Thengil the voyager, returned from 
Norway to his home in the north of 
Iceland, and learned that his father 
was dead, he made these lines:— 


Droops the Headland, 
Dead is Thengil; 
Long hills lightly 
Laugh to Hallstein. 


The simplicity of this is something 
rare among the verses of the skalds, to 
whom intricacies of metre and of dic- 
tion were very dear. 

The first essential of a regular 
dréttkvzett verse is that it shall con- 
sist of eight lines, each of three ac- 
cents, and commonly of six syllables. 
This at once distinguishes the Scandi- 
navian alliterative verse from the 
Anglo-Saxon and Old German, where 
no such division into stanzas is ob- 
served. That the skalds considered 
the verse to consist of eight lines is 
manifest from several passages in the 
sagas, to say nothing of the treatises 
on metre; and it is very unfortunate 
that in the “Corpus Poeticum Boreale” 
the arrangement of printing the stanza 
in four lines was adopted. It is not 
only contrary to universal practice, 
but has no advantages to recommend 
it. 

Alliteration, of course, is necessary; 
no Icelandic poetry can be without it, 
from the earliest times to the present 
day. When this type of verse was first 
introduced, probably no more than the 
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above requirements were necessary, 
but even in the earliest specimens the 
additional ornament of assonance is 
present. This feature is lacking in the 
older and shorter measures employed 
in the lays of the Edda, and its adop- 
tion has been attributed to Celtic influ- 
ence. We are here on very doubtful 
ground indeed. Chronicles assure us 
that Scandinavian contact with Ire- 
land began in 795 A.D., and for a long 
time the relations were exclusively 
hostile. The poet Bragi must have 
flourished previous to 850 A.D., as Dr. 
Finnur J6nsson has lately taken the 
trouble to establish. In Bragi’s verse 
we find the beginnings of this system 
of assonance was adopted from the 
Irish metre rinnard, is a very doubtful 
point. The rules for the composition 
of rinnard are by no means the rules 
observed in dréttkveett, and the imita- 
tion is at best very problematical. 

The general effect of Bragi’s verse, 
as distinct from its more elaborate suc- 
cessor, may be sufficiently illustrated 
by two later examples. The one is 
taken from the verses composed by 
Torf-Einarr, the Orkney earl, and the 
other belongs to Egil the son of Skalla- 
grim, or at least is assigned to him in 
ine saga. Einarr had avenged the 
death of his father Régnvald, and thus 
comments on the way in which his 
brothers neglected their plain duty in 
the matter.— 


Neither Hrolf’s nor Hrollaug’s 
Hand I see outsending 

Flight of shafts on foemen, 
Father’s death avenging: 

And this eve, while eager 
Arms we bear, uncaring 
Thorir, thane in Meeri, 

Thinks of naught but drinking. 


This verse, besides the strict alliter- 
ation required,1 shows full assonance 
in some of its lines (bear, care; think, 
drink), and imperfect in others (hand, 
send; Thorir Meeri), being rather more 


1 The second line of each couplet shows the 
alliterative letter in its first accented word. The 
same letter begins two words in the preceding 
Thus— 

‘*Régnvald’s Fall is Fairly 
(Fate is just) requited.” 


line. 
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complete in this respect than the origi- 
nal, which has only imperfect ones. 
nor is the second assonant syllable al- 
ways found at the end of the line, as 
in the above. Egil’s verse, which fol- 
lows, shows it in a position not un- 
common in this early type. Egil, in his 
seventh year, had lodged an axe in 
the head of one of his playfellows, 
whieb made iis admiring mother de- 
clare that there was good viking stuff 
in him, and that he must get a war- 
ship when he was old enough. Then 
Egil, says the saga, made this vers::— 


Mother mine has bidden 

For myself to purchase 
Vessel fast in floating— 

Fare abroad with vikings: 
High in stern upstanding 
Steer unfearing onward; 
Hold me then to haven, 

Hew both shield and wielder. 

Here the only assonances are in the 
sixth and eighth lines, and in ithe 
former the rhyming syllables are 
steer, fear, both in tue first half of the 
line. A good deal of spurious verse 
of this early type was manufactured 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies for insertion in the mythical 
sagas. The death-song of Lodbrék is 
one of these productions, marked also 
by showing a verse of ten lines in- 
stead of eight. 

What distinguishes the finished 
dréttkvzett verse from this, is that in 
it the assonances are subject to as 
strict rule as the alliteration. The 
first line of each couplet has a half 
rhyme (skot-hending), while the second 
line has a full one (adal-hending). The 
last accented syllable in each line sup- 
plies one of -the rhymes, the other 
must be in the first half of the line. 
For all these varieties there are tech- 
nical names, which we here “willingly 
pretermit.” Carrying these rules into 
English verse, the stanza assumes the 
form of the two specimens given be- 
low. A remarkable feature of the 


metre is the use of parenthetic clauses, 
which have been retained exactly as 
placed in the originals. 

- The first stanza is a rendering of a 
verse by Sighvat Thordarson on the 
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loss sustained by him in the death of 
King Olaf the saint, and perhaps con- 
tains an echo of Hallistein’s verse in 
the mention of smiling hills. He was 
restless at home, says the saga, and 
went out one day, and said:— 


All, me seemed, were smiling 
Softly Norway’s lofty 

(Far I sailed a-faring) 

Fells, while Olaf held them: 
Now, me seems, their summits 
(Sorrows mark me) darken 
(Sore I missed my master 
Mild) with tempest wildest. 


The second is a somewhat free transla- 
tion of one of Kari’s verses in Njils 
saga. Kari could not sleep by night 
for thinking of the burning of Njal and 
his sons, and when questioned by As- 
grim, answered him in these terms:— 


Long nights through I linger, 

Lord of the elm-bow corded! 
(IKXeen regrets for kindred 

IXeep me waking) sleepless, 

Since grim foes, with glancing 
Gleam of firebrands streaming, 
(Full is my thought, with fretting 
Fraught) burning Njdl in Autumn. 


These samples will show in what 
fetters the skald’s poetic fancies be- 
stirred themselves “in the quick forge 
and working-house of thought.” Yet 
it is not incredible that long practice 
might enable him to produce them 
with greater ease than their form 
would suggest. Of Sighvat we are told 
that in ordinary conversation he was 
slow and stiff, while his verses came 
as smoothly and quickly as other 
men’s talk. 


Sponte sua carmen numeros veniebat ad 
aptos, 
Et quod tentabat dicere, versus erat. 


If we accept the evidence of the sagas, 
a great number of these occasional 
verses were extemporized, or at least 
made with very little premeditation, 
and in many cases this might be true 
enough. The saga of Harald Har- 
dridi presents us with an interesting 
picture of the king, his poet, and a 
fisherman, rivalling each other in pro- 
ducing verses after a special model. 
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During the contesi the king objects to 
his poet’s metre. “Hear, poet Thjé- 
déif,” said he; “you said grém: skémm. 
That’s a false quantity. If you had 
said hrémm: skiémm, the quantity 
would have been right, though that 
makes no sense. You have made 
many better verses.” Of equal interest 
in this connection are the verses made 
by King Harald just before the battle 
of Stamford Bridge. He first made 
one in a very simple old metre, and 
then withdrew it. “That verse we re- 
cited just now is not well made,” said 
he, ‘and we shall make another and 
better one’’—the better one being a 
strict dréttkveett-stanza. There can 
be little doubt that by “better” the 
king meant “more skaldlike,” that is, 
in finer metre. Earl] Régnvald of Ork- 
ney was a ready improviser in this 
metre, as may be read at length in the 
Orkneyinga Saga, which also tells of 
the task set by him to an Icelander, 
Oddi the little. “Make you a verse,” 
said the earl, “about what that man 
is doing on the tent there, and have 
your verse ready by the time I have 
finished reciting mine, and don’t use 
any words in your verse that I use in 
mine.” These and other instances, 
such as Hallfred’s “sword” verse, show 
that the skald was expected to express 
himself with readiness even under ad- 
ditional difficulties. 

But if a single verse in this metre 
was not such a difficult task, to com- 
pose a dripa of twenty, thirty or even 
sixty stanzas was something for the 
skald to be proud of. Einarr Skfla- 
son’s poem on King Olaf, which he 
recited before the kings and arch- 
bishop at Nidaros in 1152 A.D., extends 
to seventy-one stanzas of dréttkveett, 
and its composition could have been 
no light task. While other metres 
were not seldom employed for this 
class of poem, no other was so gen- 
eral a favorite. Some poets attempted 
variations on it by dropping a syllable 
in the line, but the result is not a pleas- 
ing one. It is very different when the 
line is lengthened by a foot, resulting 
in the metre hrynhend, the best speci- 
mens of which are the poems of Arnorr 
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and Sturla. Of Arnorr’s poem King 
Harald Hardradi declared that it 
would be repeated so long as_ the 
northern lands were inhabited. Prob- 
ably the earliest specimen is the frag- 
ment of a poem composed by a Hebrid- 
ean Christian, when the ship he was 
sailing in encountered some tremen- 
dous waves in the Greenland seas, 
about the year 986. The stef, or bur- 
den, of the poem is preserved in Land- 
nimab6k, and makes up half a verse: 


Mildest judge, that monks upholdest, 
Make my path amidst the breakers; 
lughest might, in heaven that sittest, 
Hand me safe through all my wand’ring. 


It might have tasked the worthy 
Egil to save his bald pate and wolfish 
eyebrows at York, if he had tried to 
compose his “Head-ransom” in any of 
these metres. He chose the rarer but 
simpler device of end-rhymes, and set 
out thus in praise of Earl Erik. 


O’er waves I went 
To westward bent, 
With Odin’s art 

In eager heart; 
Drew out my oak 
When ice upbroke, 
And launched along 
With load of song. 


This was in 936 A.D., before the use 
of dréttkveett had become so inevita- 
ble as it was at a later period. When 
Gunnlaug in 1002 treated Earl Sigtrygg 
at Dublin to a poem in the same metre, 
he was no doubt influenced by the ex- 
ample of Egil, in whose district he had 
grown up. Only twelve lines are pre- 
served, besides the stef or burden 
(which is “With flesh he feeds The 
Fury’s steeds,” i.e., the wolves):— 


I know right well 
Whose worth I tell; 
Of Kvaran’s kind 
His kingly mind. 


To me he’ll lend 
(He loves to spend: 
The bard is bold) 
His brightest gold. 
Did ere his ear 
Another hear 

His fame rehearse 
In finer verse. 
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One can ‘hardly believe that this kind 
of thing cost Gunnlaug much racking 
of brains. Perhaps he thought it good 
enough for Earl Sigtrygg, who was ev- 
idently unaccustomed to hear his 
praises from a skald. When the reci- 
tation was ended, he called his treas- 
urer to him, and said, “How shall I re- 
ward the poem?” “What do you think 
yourself?” asked the treasurer. “How 
would it do, if I gave him two mer- 
chant vessels?’ asked the king, as the 
saga styles him. “That’s too much,” 
said the treasurer; “other kings give 
such things as swords or gold rings in 
return for a poem.” Sigtrygg thus ad- 
vised, rewarded Gunnlaug with arti- 
cles of dress and a gold ring. The 
story makes one speculate w.zether 
Earl Sigtrygg was ever berhymed by 
Irish bards, as his father Olaf Cuaran 
seems to ‘have been in the lines,— 


Olaf, that’s over 

The eastern outflow 

Of Erin the ancient,1 

The dear king of Dublin, ete. 


These are lines which certainly have 
a kind of Northern ring about them, 
and make us wish to know more about 
the personal relations of Gall and Gael 
in tenth-century Ireland. 

To return to the drfpa, there are 
various technicalities connected with 
its arrangement, division into parts, 
insertion of the burden, and so on, 
which need not be more minutely con- 
sidered. They could hardly have 
added much to the difficulty of com- 
posing it, though they may have made 
it more hard to understand when it 
was recited. In this we come to the 
real crux of skaldic poetry, over which 
so many have stumbled. The hardest 
of Greek choruses is not more difficult 
to unravel than some of these compli- 
cated verses, though if but one-tenth 
of the labor that has been spent on 
Greek choruses had been given to the 
Old Northern poetry, the difficulties 
would have been much fewer by this 
time. To a considerable extent they 


1 “ Prince of the eastern ford of meadowy Erin” 
is the literal rendering, i.e., King of Ath-Cliath, or 
Dublin 
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have been due to manuscript corrup- 
tions, and to imperfect acquaintance 
with the poetic vocabulary and rules 
of the verse. Comparison and wise 
conjecture have already done much to 
remove these initial bars to the study 
of skaldic verse, and there is now no 
lack of reliable material on which to 
work. In no long time we may expect 
to see the whole of the Old Northern 
poetry in as satisfactory a form as 
that of Greece and Rome. 

The point that remains is that of 
the boy with the alphabet,—is it worth 
while going through so much to learn 
so little? A verse of eight lines is apt 
when analyzed and translated, to 
dwindle down to some dozen words of 
very ordinary import, in which no 
poetry whatever is discernible. 
“Translating the Gaelic word for word 
is what spoils it,” and it is probably a 
false method of translation that has 
ruined the reputation of the skalds as 
poets. The elocutionist who insists 
that verse is to be read as prose leaves 
no reason for writing in verse at all; 
and what “oper pretium” is the skald 
to have for his alliterations and his as- 
sonances, if his work is to be judged 
by its value in unregenerate prose? 
The reader of the bald abst~acts in the 
“Corpus poeticum boreale’ may well 
be excused for seeing neither beauty 
nor poetry in what is there presented 
to him, but who would estimate a 
chorus of Aristophanes by its value 
even in the best translation? The 
translation ought to guide us back to 
the original, and not take its place. 

It was not metre, however, but 
mythology, combined with their views 
of poetic diction, that made the skalus 
both diffuse and obscure. The kenning, 
or device to avoid calling a spade a 
spade, or anything else by its own 
name,1 is the distinctive mark of all 
their verse; and Griéndal is right in 
saying that it is “the eternal theme 
which lies at the bottom of these com- 


1A kenning is a phrase like “storm of the 
sword’s edges”=battle; ‘“‘ wound-snake’’= sword; 
“ wound-snake’s wielder” = warrior. The ken- 
nings for “‘man” in Gréndal’s “Clavis Poetica” 
extends to thirty-three closely printed columns, 
probably some two thousand in all. 
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plaints that so little is to be made out 
of the poetry when one has got to 


understand it.” It is, no doubt, ex- 
tremely annoying to the beginner to 
find that some two lines of sonorous 
words, mainly perfect strangers to 
him, mean no more than “man,” or 
“woman,” or “ship;’ and there is 
ample excuse for his saying in his 
haste that the whole of skaldic verse 
is vanity. He is not likely to appre- 
ciate the enthusiasm of Griéndal, who 
maintains that the kennings are the 
glory and beauty of the poetry,—“the 
magic veil which the poet casts over 
the idea. There is such an enchant- 
ment over all this poetry, that we be- 
come enchanted ourselves, and do not 
know up from down. These are the 
dragons of fabulous colors and forms 
which lie outside Beauty’s enchanted 
castle, and when one has overcome 
them, they themselves become Beauty, 
the true poetical idea.” 

We must plead guilty in the matter 
of the kennings, and we shall prob- 
ably take the true view of them, if 
we remember that the skald was, above 
all, an artist in language and an au- 
thority on myths. In his verses he 
desired to display both of these accom- 
plishments, and it is a feature by no 
means confined to Northern literature 
if in the end the style overpowered the 
matter. Skaldic poetry is not simple 
and easy to understand, simply be- 
cause it was never meant to be. If 
Thucydides wrote darkly 
ein Bards GAAG Tois Aiay copois, as Marcel- 
linus assures us, so also the _ skald 
composed with the fear of his fellows 
before his eyes. When the poetic as- 
pirant, fresh from the wilds of Ice 
land, thrust himself into the king’s 
hall in Norway, and asked leave to 
recite his panegyric, he knew that 
among his hearers would be the king’s: 
own skalds, ready to comment on any 
want of knowledge or want of skill 
he might display. Elaboration of al- 
lusion, of language, and of metre, was 
the standard that all aimed at. When 
Gunnlaug recited his poem to the 
Swedish King Olaf, the latter asked 
Hrafn for his opinion of it. “It is a 
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high-sounding poem,” said the, “but 
coarse and somewhat stiff, as Gunn- 


laug’s own nature is.” Then Hrafn 
recited his own poem, and Gunnlaug 
criticised it. “It is a pretty poem,” he 
said, “as Hrafn himself is in appear- 
ance, but it has little show about it; 
and why,” he added, “did you make 
only a flokk about the king? Did you 
not think him worth a drépa?”’ 

In reading the verses of the skalds, 
whether the single sonnets or the long 
poems, the question suggests itself, 
whether it is possible that they could 
have been clearly understood by those 
who heard them for the first time. 
The elaborate kennings, the parenthet- 
ical clauses, the insertion of parts of 
the burden in separate verses,1—all 
this must have laid a heavy tax on the 
attention of the hearers even although 
the style of poetry was familiar to 
them. This is shown by the fact that 
a modern Icelander finds the verses un- 
intelligible without study, though 
every word may be familiar to him, 
and in reading the sagas aloud, the 
verses are nearly always omitted as 
conveying no meaning to the audience. 
It is perhaps going too far to say that 
they were “conundrums” to the poet’s 
contemporaries, but in the sagas them, 
selves indications are not wanting that 
the meaning was sometimes difficult to 
follow. When Thorleif made bold to 
repeat his satire to its object, Earl 
Hakon, the latter was at first under 
the impression that there was praise 
in every verse. This may have been 
an exceptional piece of cleverness on 
the part of Thorleif, but one is inclined 
to think that various other poems could 
not have yielded a very distinct im- 
pression at their first hearing. The 
probability is that only when the 
verses were got by heart, did the 
meaning of each word and line become 
perfectly clear. This was certainly 
the case with much of the Old Irish 
verse, in which wisdom was intention- 
ally darkened by obscurity of expres- 
sion. An oral literature is not neces- 


1 As in Hallar-Stein’s ““Rekstefja,” where it re- 
quires the last lines of three verses to make up the 
whole stef. 


sarily a simple one, as we are some- 
times inclined to think. It may be 
suspected that not seldom the unpro- 
fessional hearer of a drApa was in the 
position of the king of Greece, when 
Brian, the son of Tuireann, made his 
covert request for the famous pigskin. 
“That is a good poem,” said the king, 
“only I do not understand a word of 
its meaning.” 

Even a skald might at times be im- 
posed on in this way, if we are to give 
credit to the amusing anecdote of 
Sneglu-Halli, told in the saga of Harald 
Hardradi. Halli was in England, and 
when all his preparations to sail for 
Norway were complete, he went to 
court and recited a poem to the En- 
glish king. When the recitation was 
ended, the king asked a skald who was 
with him, what the merits of the poem 
might be. The skald answered that it 
was well done, whereupon the king 
asked Halli to stay there and let it be 
learned by others. “That may not be,” 
said Halli, “I am all ready to depart, 
and can make no stay here.” “Then,” 
said the king, “your reward for the 
poem will be in accordance with the 
satisfaction we have out of it. Sit 
down there, and I shall make them 
pour silver over your head, and you 
shall have what sticks in your hair.” 
Halli went outside first, got his hair 
smeared with tar, and made it stick 
out as much as possible, so that it 
caught a fair amount of the king’s sil- 
ver. But as for the poem, says the 
saga, it was all nonsense, made up as 
he went along. 

We shall, therefore, in all likelihood, 
be doing no injustice to the skalds if 
we judge their work to a great exten 
though not entirely, from the formal 
side. Of its excellence in this respect 
there can be little question, consider- 
ing the difficulties of the form. Lu- 
cilius, with his two hundred verses an 
hour stans pede in uno, had a slight 
task compared with the Old Northern 
poet. But the skald had an ample 
reward when his poem was com- 
pleted. In the hall of some mighty 
king or earl, hung with shields and 
swords, and filled with famous war- 
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riors, he would pour fortu his well- 
conned poem, with the ring of battle 
in every line, till the listeners seemed 
again to hear the clang of blades and 
crash of shields from some hard-fought 
fray, in which they themselves had 
borne a manly part. This was a glory 
well worthy the poet’s pains, and 
shield or sword or good gold-ring were 
a sure addition to his treasures. It 
needs no understanding of their mean- 
ing to feel the effect of the sounding 
lines of Hallfred or Sighvat, Arnorr 
or Sturla! and it is not the poet’s fault 
if the effect he aimed at is lost, when 
the wreathed folds of his verse are 
shaken out into plain prose. 

It would be a mistake, however, to 
suppose that there is only form and 
nothing more in the verse of the skalds. 
They are not to be talked of all in one 
breath; some were true poets, and 
others were mere versifiers, as in any 
other literature of the same extent. It 
must also be borne in mind that many 
of the separate verses in the sagas are 
of very doubtful authenticity. The 
saga-editors of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries did not hesitate to 
put verses of their own manufacture 
into the mouths of their heroes. Such, 
for instance, are the verses in Grettis 
Saga, which need not be laid to the 
outlaw’s charge. That such verses 
should have much poetic value is 
hardly to be expected. But where the 
verses are genuine, there is often true 
poetry in the thought which underlies 
the skald’s artificial expression, and 
it only requires a thorough acquaint- 
ance with his language, and some sym- 
pathy with his conception of the poetic 
ideal, to discover a real beauty in his 
work. To translate it adequately is 
difficult, often well-nigh impossible, be- 
cause the kennings are not available 
in a modern rendering, and in them 
lies the poetic adornment of the 
thought. Whatever be the value of 
his verses, it is doing the skald an in- 
justice to translate them into prose, or 
even into ordinary English verse. 


This is a task which the English trans- 
lators of sagas have not come out of 
as well as could be wished, probably 
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from an indisposition to give the nec- 


essary time to it. One can well under- 
stand that a translator of Heims- 
kringla, for instance, should feel im- 
patient at the even flow of Snorri’s 
prose being broken up by these pol- 
ished boulders of verse. They can 
hardly be thrown aside, but they are 
to be got round as easily and as 
quickly as possible, and a rough ren- 
dering into English rhyme _ enables 
the translator to go on again with the 
prose narrative. This is scarcely fair 
treatment either of the skald or of 
Snorri, who relied on the verses for 
his facts, and inserted them to adorn 
his tale. If full justice is not to be 
done to the technique of the verses, it 
would be much better to omit them al- 
together. To render them worthily it 
would be necessary either to practise 
the writing of dréttkvett in English— 
which would be no impossible feat—or 
to adopt some equally complex metre 
more in accordance with the spirit of 
English rhythms. The kennings, no 
doubt, would have to be largely aban- 
doned. Their allusions are too recon- 
dite for the general reader, and the 
want of variety in English inflections 
would render them awkward to 
handle. Some natural expansion of 
the poet’s thought might be required 
to fill their place, but this need not al- 
together spoil the faithfulness of the 
rendering. 

Only when this method of transla- 
tion is properly carried out will En- 
glish readers have any opportunity of 
forming a fair judgment of the quality 
of skaldic verse. Their opinion then 
would probably be, that the truth lay 
very much between the two views with 
which we started. The verses are 
searcely to be called “inspired,” and 
“grand and sublime” are not the nat- 
ural adjectives for them; but they have 
an accuracy of form that removes 
them from any charge of being “rude,” 
nor are they always “tumid and ob- 
scure enough to be utterly worthless.” 
They have no mean value in many re- 
spects—artistic, poetic, linguistic and 
historical, but perhaps no one is likely 
to find much enjoyment in them, who 
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is not thoroughly versed in the lan- 
guage and learning of the skalds them- 
selves. 

W. A. CRAIGIE. 





From The National Review. 

THE VALUE OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 

When Diocletian, at the end of the 
third century, found it necessary to 
concentrate his attention upon his 
eastern frontier, and upon the interior 
of Asia Minor, where the spread of 
Christianity was causing him deep 
anxiety, he establisued his residenc 
at Nicomedia, the modern Ismid, at 
the extreme eastern end of the Sea of 
Marmora. Nicomedia was and is the 
starting-point on the way into Asia 
Minor. The Roman road ran a few 
miles south to Niczea, and then struck 
due east to Angora and Sebasteia (now 
Sivas), from which roads led eastward 
into Armenia, and south-eastward to 
the Euphrates at Samosata (Samsat). 
From Angora in ancient times, a road 
led straight to the great pass through 
the Taurus, known as the Gate of 
Cilicia, and thence to Tarsus and 
Adana and round the Gulf of Alex- 
andretta to Antioch. In Turkey to- 
day there are no roads, but the chief 
caravan track still begins at Ismid and 
follows the direction of the old Roman 
road. There are two other routes 
leading from the Sea of Marmora to 
the Taurus. One of them goes from 
Ismid by Wskischehr to Iconium 
(Konia), and the other to the same 
piace from Broussa by Kutaia and 
Afiun. From Ismid there is a direct 
inland route to Amasia and thence to 
Samsun on the coast, as well as a route 
which keeps near or follows the coast 
to Sinope and Trebizond. A line 
drawn from Broussa to Iconium, then 
to the pass through the Taurus, and 
thence to Sivas and Amasia, encloses 
the great central district of Asia Minor, 
which, being walled in by rugged hills 
on the south, has its natural communi 
cations with the Sea of Marmora. 

In the generation after Diocletian, 
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Constantine the Great made his cap- 
ital at Byzantium, about fifty miles 
farther west than Nicomedia and also 
on the Sea of Marmora. The new site 
had all the advantages of the old one. 
fer the fifty miles of road connecting 
the two points (the only paved road in 
the present Turkish Empire) brought 
it near to the land routes to the east, 
while its sea communications gave it 
an importance without parallel. For a 
hundred miles the Sea of Marmora is 
separated from the Black Sea by a 
strip of hilly ground from twenty-five 
to thirty miles across. This land belt 
is pierced at its centre by the Channel 
of the Bosphorus, a zigzag loch or fiord 
eighteen miles long from sea to sea, 
varying in width from half a mile to 
a mile. Immediately beyond the en- 
trance from the Sea of Marmora, on 
the west or left hand side of the strait, 
a small, deep loch runs up into the 
land for about three miles, forming a 
safe and capacious harbor with an en 
trance some four hundred yards across. 
This is the Golden Horn, and Con- 
stantine built his city on the triangular 
spur between the harbor and the Sea. 
North of the harbor lies the suburb 
of Galata, and on a hill above it the 
suburb of Pera, while on the Asiatic 
side of the Bosphorus opposite the 
Golden Horn is the suburb of Scutari. 
Constantinople in capable hands 
has unique advantages for its defence. 
So long as its owner has the superior 
fleet, the military attack, either from 
Europe or Asia, must proceed along 7 
peninsula fifty miles long and only half 
as broad. The assailant, therefore, is 
tied to a narrow front of attack, with 
his flanks exposed to the operations of 
the defending fleet. On either penin- 
sula are splendid defensive positions. 
On the European side, about fif- 
teen miles from the Bosphorus, 
the width of the peninsula is 
reduced by the Bay of Buyuk 
Chekmedje on the south, and the lake 
and marshes of Derkos on the north, 
to about fifteen miles. This position 
has in recent years been strongly forti- 
fied, and if properly armed and manned 
could hardly be taken by a frontal at- 
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tack. It is computed, however, that 
the necessary garrison would be not 
less than seventy thousand men. The 
banks of the northern half of the Bos- 
phorus bristle with batteries, which 
are said to mount between four hun- 
dred and five hundred guns. On the 
south the chief defence of the city is 
the Dardanelles, the passage which 
connects the Sea of Marmora with the 
A®gean. The Dardanelles are one 
hundred and twenty-five miles from 
Constantinople, forty-three miles long, 
and vary in width from thirteen hun- 
dred to four thousand yards. The 
strait is defended by works mounting 
something like six hundred and eighty 
guns. It will be evident that the de 
fence of Constantinople involves the 
judicious co-operation of an army and 
navy, and that its attack by an army 
alone must be always a difficult enter- 
prise. The length and narrowness of 
the two straits is such that modern ar- 
tillery properly employed would render 
the attempt even of ironclads to pass 
through them against the will of the 
defenders a most hazardous operation. 
An investment of the city would be 
practicable only in case the defender 
were without a navy, and the assail- 
ant had succeeded in passing some of 
his ships into the Sea of Marmora. 
Constantine the Great, of course, in- 
tended his city to be the capital of the 
empire, which implies that it could dis- 
pose for its defence of an army and a 
Navy on a level with the standard of 
the times. So long as that condition 
is fulfilled, Constantinople is probably 
more favorably situated for defence 
than any other city in the world. But 
a great capital implies much more than 
good local conditions of defence. It 
should be placed at some meeting point 
of necessary communications, so that 
it: will always be a focus of _ inter- 
course. It is from this point of view 
that the importance of Constantinople 
is greatest. A magnificent safe harbor 


like the Golden Horn might well at- 
tract commerce even to some distance 
from its direct path, but Constantino- 
ple lies upon a route which must needs 
be followed by the whole trade of a 
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vast region. The Black Sea has a 
coast line of more than two thousand 
miles, to which the Sea of Azov adds 
six hundred more. To the Black Sea 
goes all the trade of the great navi- 
gable rivers, the Danube, the Dniester, 
the Dnieper, and the Don, with som: 
portion of the trade of the Volga, tran- 
shipped to the Don. All this great 
trading area communicates by sea with 
the outside world only through the 
Bosphorus. Every increase in the 
prosperity of any district lying beside 
the Black Sea, or penetrated by one of 
its rivers, must bring with it a cor- 
responding increase of the trade and 
shipping that passes and probably calls 
at the Golden Horn. If we take a 
larger view, and look at the natural 
directions of traffic between East and 
West, and between North and South, 
we find that Constantinople is the 
centre of a circle, of which radii run 
along the Euphrates and the Persian 
Gulf, along the Suez Canal and the 
Red Sea, and along the Nile. All 
these are natural and necessary direc- 
tions of trade, and if at the present 
day some of them are unused, it is only 
because the Ottoman Turks,wherever 
they have settled, have destroyed in- 
dustry, ruined agriculture, and ren- 
dered communication so precarious as 
to drive away trade. 

The land trade of Constantinople has 
always been directed on the Asiatic 
side along the two groups of routes 
described above, and leading either to 
Armenia or to the Gulf of Alexan- 
dretta and the Upper Euphrates. In 
Europe there is one great natural 
route which can never lose its impor- 
tanee. It follows the line Adrianople, 
Philippopolis, Sofia, Nisch and the 
Valley of the Morava to the Danube, 
and into it branch the various roads 
crossing the Balkans from northern 
Bulgaria. In ancient times there was 
a Roman road from Constantinople 
along the northern shore of the A#gean 
to Saloniki, and thence across the 
mountains to the Adriatic at Durazzo. 
This was a strategical road, and can 
hardly be said to have followed a nat- 
ural line; it has long ago passed into 
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disuse, and is not likely to be re- 
stored. 

Trade between civilized countries is 
never entirely stopped by frontiers 
and duties, and the land and sea 
routes of which Constantinople is the 
centre have here been surveyed in 
order to show that with the restora- 
tion of civilization to the region in 
which at present the sultan holds 
sway Constantinople must necessarily 
become one of the world’s great centres 
fortradeandshipping. A different ques- 
tion arises when we ask what is the dis- 
trict of whichthenatural and necessary 
capital lies by the Golden Horn. This 
region must hardly be sought in Eu- 
rope beyond the immediate shores of 
the Dardanelles. At any rate, the 
basin of the Danube and the basin of 
the Vardar, with Saloniki, cannot be 
included in it, though a power strong 
enough to hold Constantinople by its 
own resources would probably main- 
tain itself at Adrianople, and might 
very well dominate the Valley of the 
Maritza, and possibly the eastern part 
of the Rhodope Mountains. But the 
history of its foundation suggests, and 
a study of the map confirms, the be- 
lief that Constantinople looks rather 
to the east than to the west. South of 
the Dardanelles the west coast will 
always carry on its trade rather by sea 
than over the rugged hills which sep- 
arate it from the remote interior. But 
the inland region north of the Taurus, 
and between the Sea of Marmora and 
Amasia and Samsun, seems by nature 
to belong to Constantinople. From 
this region the land routes, as we have 
seen, all lead to Broussa, Ismid, and 
the Bosphorus, while from the north 
coast such traffic as there is, would 
naturally go by sea to the same point. 
But the north coast of Asia Minor is 
by no means favored for navigation. 
Along its whole length the mountains 
fall almost straight into the sea, and it 
has not a single good harbor. In point 
of climate it is divided into an eastern 
and a western half, which meet at 
Sinope. Between Sinope and the Bos- 
phorus the sea is usually cold and 
stormy, and there is no port in which 


ships can find shelter. Eastward of 
Sinope the ports are still only open 
roads, but the temperature is higher, 
the wind and the waves are less 
threatening and there is more possi- 
bility of intercourse between sea and 
land. It is the forbidding aspect of 
the sea that gives so much importance 
to the inland communications in north- 
western Asia Minor, which for this 
reason appears to be marked out by 
nature for the control of a ruler es- 
tablished on the Bosphorus. It is evi- 
dent, however, that a state confined 
to this region alone could never be a 
first-rate power, and that to give to the 
ruler of Constantinople the control of 
resources sufficient to ensure his inde- 
pendence among the powers it would 
be necessary to add to his dominions 
the west and south-west coast of Asia 
Minor. In that case his country would 
be as large as Spain, and better en- 
dowed than the Spanish peninsula in 
respect of fertility and natural advan 
tages. 

The Gordian knot of the Eastern 
question is the problem of the future 
ownership of Constantinople. The 
subject is beset with so many 
difficulties that no one who has thought 
seriously about it is tempted to offer 
a dogmatic solution. At any rate no 
harm can come of the attempt to ex- 
plain the question by a brief review 
of some of the issues which are at 
stake. It is convenient to begin with 
the commercial interests, which fall 
under three heads according as they 
are Russian, Danubian, or British. 
Russia owns more than half of the 
coast of the Black Sea, and three of its 
principal rivers are hers. The whole 
of the maritime trade of her southern 
provinces, except in so far as it is a 
local Black Sea trade, must neces- 
sarily pass through the Bosphorus. 
The maritime trade of the Danubian 
countries, of Roumania, Bulgaria, Ser 
bia, and of Hungary and Austria in so 
far as it does not find a more con- 
venient route by the Adriatic, is also 
necessarily compelled to pass through 
the straits. The recent completion of 
the works by which the rapids at the 
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Iron Gates have oeen rendered navi- 
gable must greatly increase the im- 
portance of the Danubian trade both 
to Austria-Hungary and to her neigh- 
bors lower down the stream. The 
British interest arises from the fact 
that the imports and exports to and 
from both southern Russia and the 
Danubian countries are for the most 
part carried in British ships.1 But 
whereas the Russian and Danubian in- 
terests are necessary and permanent, 
the British interest may fairly be de- 
scribed as accidental and temporary. 
The principal maritime and commer- 
cial power will probably always be the 
principal customer in the trade both of 
southern Russia and of the Danubian 
countries; so long therefore as En- 
gland retains her maritime and com- 
mercial greatness she may be expected 
to retain her share in the Black Sea 
trade. That share depends, however, 
aot upon England’s geographical posi- 
tion, but upon what may in a large 
sense be called the accident of her 
maritime pre-eminence. 

There would, perhaps, be some jus- 
tification for putting these commercial 
interests into the foreground. Against 
that view may be cited the analogy of 
the Sound and the Baltic trade which 
makes it probable that the course of 
trade would not be greatly affected 
by the fate of Constantinople provided 
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that the city passes into the hands of 
a civilized government. A very strong 
power might use its establishment on 
the straits for the purpose of acquiring 
a monopoly of the Black Sea naviga- 
tion by means of preferential duties or 
one-sided regulations. In so far as 
this is probable it would be an argu- 
ment against a Russian acquisition of 
Constantinople. 

A weightier factor in the problem is 
revealed by a consideration of the ef- 
fect which the fate of Constantinople 
must have upon the distribution and 
application of force between the great 
powers. Perhaps the clearest way of 
discussing this part of the subject i: 
to examine in turn each of a series of 
hypotheses. Suppose then, in the first 
instance, that Constantinople and th: 
Dardanelles passed into the possession 
of Russia. It would, of course, not be 
difficult for a civilized power so to for- 
tify the Dardanelles that their pas 
sage by a hostile fleet would be im- 
practicable, and that the works cover- 
ing them would form a first-class 
fortress, that is, a position not to be 
taken except after a protracted siege. 
In that case, Russia would be able to 
exclude from the Black Sea all ships 
of war but her own; the sea would be 
for purposes of military transport a 
Russian lake. Her armies could be 
moved across it without any possibility 


1 The following figures are taken from the Board of Trade Returns for 1895 :— 
































Value of Total Im- Shipping with Cargoes, or in Ballast. 
ports and Exports to} value of 
and from Great a Entered at British | Cleared at British 
Britain. Exports Ports from. orts to. 
of British 
Imports | Exports | Produce. | Number Number 
from. to. of Ships. Tonnage. | of Ships. Tonnage. 
Russia, Southern Ports | 11,525,791 1,315,714 1,026,416 884 1,187,177 164 250,694 
Austria 1,221,783 2,149,552 1,715,605 — _ _ — 
Roumania . 2,118,505 944,034 891,917 189 213,782 186 220,796 
Bulgaria. .. i 21,2 182,209 159,126 5 5,839 1 1,244 
os in 1894 . 126,102 
Serbia. . ° i 7,492 7,411 —_— _ = a 
Turkey in Europe “ 1,601,684 2,636,390 2,483,369 69 61,167 246 314,023 














The trade of Russia mostly passes through the Northern Ports, as may be seen from the 
return for 1894,which does not distinguish between Northern and Southern Ports :— 
Total Tonnage entered for Russian v} 625,142 in Russian ships. 
Ports from all countries 7,933,188 in Foreign ‘ 
Cleared from Russian Ports for all '} 603,372 in Russian ‘ 
countries 7,913,888 in Foreign ‘“ 


following 


This gives a clue to the share of foreign (angely British) ships in Russia’s trade. 
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of hostile interference with them, and 
as there is no means of preventing 
from the land the landing of an army 
moving freely by sea (because an army 
carried in steamers moves many times 
faster than an army upon land) there 
would be no possibility of successful 
resistance to Russian attack by any 
country bordering on that sea. Rou- 
mania, Bulgaria, and northern Asia 
Minor would at once become in fact, 
if not in theory, portions of the Rus- 
sian Empire. The frontier which Ru: 
sia would thus acquire would place the 
eastern half of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy at her mercy. This solution 
then is incompatible with the preserva- 
tion of Austria-Hungary as a great 
power, as a State strong enough to re- 
sist the dictation of any one of its 
neighbors. It may be assumed then 
that Austria-Hungary would prefer to 
this solution of the Eastern question a 
war in which her independent exist- 
ence would be staked. But Russia io 
possession of the Dardanelles would 
secure a further advantage. Within 
the Black Sea she could keep in train- 
ing a navy as large as she pleased, ab- 
solutely safe from hostile attack, and 
yet always at liberty to take the of- 
fensive against other navies. The 
great addition to Russia’s resources of 
every kind and to her forces for attack 
and defence which she would acquire 
upon this hypothesis, make it the gen- 
eral interest of the European com- 
munity to resist the acquisition of the 
straits by Russia. The present Euro- 
pean system is bound up with the co- 
existence of a number of great powers, 
and implies that none of them shall 
be so much stronger than its neigh- 
bors as to overshadow and overawe 
them. In this European interest 
France is undoubtedly a partner, al- 
though her present policy appears cal- 
culated to promote her own specific 
and immediate interests at the expense 
of those remoter interests which she 
shares with the rest of the European 
nations. 

The peculiar feature of the present 
situation is that it is doubtful whether 
any or all of the powers are in fact 
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able to prevent Russia’s seizing Con- 
stantinople and the Dardanelles by a 
coup de main. If she were to do so 
Germany and Austria would probably 
be compelled to invade Russia in order 
to force her to disgorge her prey. 
France would then certainly attack 
Germany, and the success of the cen- 
tral powers would depend upon the 
extent to which England was willing 
and able to help them. Lord Salis- 
bury’s declaration in 1886 that England 
would co-operate with Austria in re- 
sisting a Russian attempt upon the 
straits was not without effect. Its 
repetition in 1896, though it may per- 
haps not be appropriate at the Guild- 
hall, would be no less effective. 

A second hypothesis is that of the 
acquisition of Constantinople by Aus- 
tria. This would involve no menace 
to the western European powers nor 
to Germany. Indeed the extension of 
the Austrian Empire to the Taurus 
would probably lead to the absorption 
by Germany of the Western or German 
half of the present Austrian monarchy. 
The Black Sea would not become an 
Austrian lake, but there would sooner 
or later be a naval war between Aus- 
tria and Russia for its command, in 
which, however, the cessation of her 
trade would paralyze the southern 
provinces of Russia, and an Austrian 
victory would be disastrous to the 
Northern Empire. For these reasons 
Russia is as strongly driven to resist 
an Austrian acquisition of Constanti- 
nople as Austria to oppose a Russian 
attempt upon that place. 

Neither Russia nor Austria is likely 
at present to take a step calculated to 
involve her in a great war; it is much 
more probable that the two govern- 
ments have exchanged assurances to 
the effect that neither of them contem- 
plates obtaining possession of the Bos- 
phorus. No other great power can 
dream of acquiring the city. The third 
hypothesis then is that of Constanti- 
nople as the seat of government of a 
prince of European origin acting, 
either in his own name or under the 
nominal authority of the sultan, as 
administrator-general of the district, 
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already described, of which Constanti- 
nople is the natural capital, with or 
without the addi.on of western and 
southern Asia Minor. This form of 
settlement may possibly enough come 
under the consideration of the powers 
as part of a scheme for the reconstitu- 
tion of Turkey without territorial ag- 
grandizement for any of their number. 
The difficulty lies in the regulation of 
the status of the straits. Two cases 
are worth examining. In the first 
place, the passage of war-ships through 
the Dardanelles or the Bosphorus 
might be absolutely prohibited. The 
prohibition would have to be enforced 
either by the joint action of the con- 
tracting powers whenever the case 
arose or by the action of the local gov- 
ernment, which would maintain an 
army and the fortifications of the 
straits. This plan has been tried. By 
the treaty of 1856 the sultan was 
buund to exclude foreign ships of war 
from the straits, and limitations were 
imposed upon the fleets which either 
Russia or Turkey might maintain in 
the Black Sea. But Russia v.ook ad- 
vantage of the temporary impotence of 
France in 1870 to refuse any longer 
to be bound by these conditions, and 
the sultan was in the subsequent ne- 
gotiations (1871) given a discretionary 
power to permit ships of war to pass 
the straits. By the Treaty f Unkiar 
Skelessi (1833), dictated by Russia, the 
sultan was bound to close the Dar- 
danelles at Russia’s request, “that is 
to say, not to allow any foreign vessel 
of war to enter therein under any pre- 
text whatsoever.” A comparison of 
these two stipulations, both the out- 
come of Russian initiative, shows that 
the Russian policy is to have the 
straits open to Russian men-of-war but 
closed to those of all other powers. 
This would give Russia a peculiar ad- 
vantage. Her fleet would be avail- 


able for attack against her enemies, 
yet she would be secure against the 
offensive operations of their fleets. 
This is an arrangement to which En- 
gland ought never to consent, for it 
would enable Russia to take part in an 
attack upon British sea-power without 
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the possibility of a British counter at- 
tack in the region where Russia is vul- 
nerable. Either the straits should be 
closed to the passage of the ships of 
war of all the powers, or open to them 
all. If they are closed there is no rea- 
son why Russia should maintain in the 
Black Sea a naval force greater than 
is needed for the local police of that 
sea. But Russia declines this solu- 
tion. If they are declared open Russia 
will always be tempted to seek suffi- 
cient influence over the local govern- 
ment at Constantinople to bring about 
their closing to the ships of her en- 
emies, or, if such influence cannot be 
obtained, to seize and close the straits 
by her own forces when the occasion 
arises, 

The desire of Russia that no foreign 
fleet should be able to enter the Black 
Sea, and that she should thus be se- 
cure against attack in that quarter is 
natural, and, perhaps, even reasonable, 
but it is at least as natural and as 
reasonable that England and the other 
maritime powers should object to a 
Russian fleet being permitted to issue 
from that sea. The closure of the 
straits to ships of war might be ef 
fected by separating the ownership of 
Constantinople from that of the Dar- 
danelles. A principality of Constanti- 
nople with northern and central Asia 
Minor, is not more rational nor more 
natural than a principality of western 
Asia Minor, with its capital at Smyrna 
and its northern limits at the Mysian 
Olympus, the Sea of Marmora, and the 
lines of Bulair. 

In case it were intended that the 
straits should be open to the ships of 
war of all the powers the best territo- 
rial solution would probably consist in’ 
the separation of their European from 
their Asiatic shores. Ismid might then 
become once more what it was in the 
time of Diocletian, the seat of govern- 
ment for northern Asia Minor. 

The questions which have here been 
raised deserve more attention than 
they seem to have lately received in 
England, for upon these matters the 
powers must be agreed before they 
ean hope to act harmoniously for the 
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alleviation of the sufferings of the Ar- 
menians, and the hardly less unfortu- 
nate Osmanli inhabitants of Anatolia. 


SPENSER WILKINSON. 





THE BULLY, 

BY IVAN TOURGENIEFF. 
Translated for THE LIVING AGE by Mary J. 
Safford. 

CHAPTER IX. 


Three weeks after this conversation 
Kister was sitting alone in his room 
writing his mother the following let- 
ter:— 

“My beloved Mother,— 

“T hasten to tell you the great happi- 
ness in store for me: I am about to 
marry. The news will probably sur- 
prise you, especially as my former 
letters have contained no allusion to 
such an important change in my life— 
and you know I am in the habit of con- 
fiding to you all my feelings, all my joy- 
ful and sorrowful experiences. The 
cause of my silence is easily explained. 
I have only recently obtained the assur- 
ance that my love was returned, and 
until a short time ago I was not abso- 
lutely certain of the real nature and 
power of my own feelings. In one of 
my first letters from here I mentioned 
our neighbors, the Perekatoffs. My be- 
trothed bride—her name is Marja—is 
their only daughter. Iam sure we shall 
be happy together. My love for her is 
no passing fancy, but a deep, genuine 
affection, in which love and friendship 
join. Her gay, gentle nature is exactly 
what I particularly admire in women. 
She is highly educated, talented, and 
very musical. If you could only see 
her! I send you her picture, which I 
sketched myself. But she is a thousand 
times more beautiful. Marja already 
gives you a daughter’s love and can 
scarcely wait for the day when she will 
make your acquaintance. I have de- 


termined to leave the army, Settle in the 
country, and devote myself to farming. 
Old Perekatoff owns four hundred serfs 
—so he is in very comfortable circum- 
stances. You see, even on the practical 
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side I have made an excellent choice. I 
shall get leave of absence and come to 
Moscow to see you. You may expect 
me in a fortnight at latest. My dear, 
kind mother, how happy I am! Loving 
remembrances, kisses, etc., etc.’ 

Kister folded and sealed the letter, 
rose, went to the window, lighted a 
pipe, pondered a short time and then 
sat down again at the table. He took a 
small sheet of letter paper, and thought- 
fully dipped his pen into the ink; but 
it was some time before he began to 
write. He frowned, stared at the ceil- 
ing, chewed the end of his penholder. 
At last he resolved to begin—and after 
fifteen minutes the following note was 
written :— 

“Sir,— 

“Since your last visit (three weeks 
ago) you have neither bowed nor spoken 
to me, and seem to wish to avoid me. 
Each individual can of course do as he 
chooses. You thought it advisable to 
end our acquaintance; believe me, I do 
not address you to-day to complain of 
your conduct. It is neither my inten 
tion nor custom to force myself upon 
anybody; the consciousness that I have 
wronged no one is amply sufficient. If 
I write to you now, it is solely from a 
sense of duty. I have asked for Marja 
Serjevna’s hand and, with her parents’ 
consent, am betrothed to her. I tell you 
this at once in order to prevent any 
misunderstanding or misinterpretation. 
I frankly own, Captain Lutschkoff, that 
I have no occasion to trouble myself 
about the opinion of a man who does 
not pay the slightest heed to the views 
and feelings of others; I write to you 
that there may not be even the appear- 
ance of any underhand work on my 
part. I may be permitted to suppose 
that you know me sufficiently well not 
to misconstrue my present step. As I 
am writing to you for the last time I 
cannot help, in the name of our former 
friendship, wishing you all possible 
happiness. 

“T remain, with sincere regard, 

“Yours truly 
‘““FEDOR KISTER.”’ 


Fedor sent off the missive at once, 
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dressed, and ordered his horses to be 
harnessed. Joyous and free from care, 
he paced up and down his room, hum- 
ming a tune, nay, even danced a few 
steps several times, took up a book of 
ballads, rolled it and tied a blue ribbon 
around it. 

The door opened and Lutschkoff en- 
tered, dressed in his great-coat, without 
epaulets, and with his cap on his head. 

Kister stopped in the middle of the 
room in astonishment, without fasten- 
ing the ends of the ribbon in a bow. 

“Do you mean to marry Marja Pere- 
katoff?” asked Lutschkoff quietly. 

Kister’s wrath flamed out. 

“My respected sir,” he began, “when 
well-bred people enter strangers’ rooms, 
they take off their caps and say good- 
morning.” 

“Pardon me,” replied the bully, re- 
moving his cap. ‘Good-morning.” 

“Good-morning, Captain Lutschkoff. 
You ask if I intend to marry Marja 
Perekatoff? Haven’t you read my 
letter?’ 

“Yes. So you are going to be married. 
I congratulate you.” 

“T accept your congratulations and 
thank you. But I must go now.” 

“I should like to have an explanation 
with you, Fedor Fedorovitsch.” 

“T have no objection—with plezsure,”’ 
replied Kister. “To be frank, I ex- 
pected such an explanation. Yow 
treaiment of me has been so strange, 
and it seems to me so unmerited, that I 
could not suppose—— But won’t you sit 
down? Will you take a pipe?” 

Lutschkoff seated himself. His move- 
ments betrayed a strange, lassitude. 
He stroked his moustache and raised his 
eyebrows. 

“Tell me, Fedor Fedorovitsch,” he 
began at last, “why did you humbug me 
so long?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why did you always play the part 
of an innocent, stainless fellow when 
you are just as bad as the rest of us 
sinners?” 

“T don’t understand you. Have I 
offended you in any way?” 

“You don’t understand? Very well. 
I’ll try to speak more plainly. Tell me, 


have you cherished an affection for 
Marja Perekatoff a long time, or has 
your passion kindled suddenly ?”’ 

“It is not my intention, Captain 
Lutschkoff, to discuss my relations 
towards Marja Serjevna with you,” 
Kister answered coldly. 

“Ah! As you please. Then you will 
probably kindly allow me to believe 
that you have taken me for a fool.” 

Lutschkoff uttered these words very 
slowly and hesitatingly. 

“You cannot suppose that of me, 
Captain Lutschkoff; you know me too 
well.” 

“I know you? Who does really know 
you? A strange person—mysterious as 
the forest; according to his outer man, 
our comrade—that is all. I know that 
you read German verses with much 
feeling, nay even with tears in your 
eyes; I know that you have hung va- 
rious charts on the walls of your room; 
I know that you’ bestow special 
solicitude on the care of your precious 
person; I know that—but nothing 
more.” 

Kister flushed scarlet with anger. 

“May I enquire the purpose of your 
visit?” he said at last. “You have not 
recognized me for three weeks, and now 
you come with the apparent intention 
of making game of me. I am no boy, 
my dear sir, I allow no one——” 

“Pardon me,” Lutsechkoff interrupted, 
‘‘who will venture to make sport of you! 
On the contrary, I came with a very 
humble request—the request that you 
will kindly explain your conduct. Allow 
me to ask: Did you not force the ac- 
quaintance of the Perekatoff family 
upon me? Did you not assure your de- 
voted servant that he would ‘expand 
anew’ in heart and soul? And lastly, 
did you not throw me into the society of 
the virtuous Marja Serjevna? So why 
should I not suppose that I have to 
thank you for that last pleasant inter- 
change of feelings, about which you 
have probably already been informed in 
fitting words. The betrothed bride al- 
ways confesses everything to her future 
husband, especially her innocent pranks. 
So why shouldn’t I believe that this tre- 
mendous hoax was played upon me at 
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your instigation? You took so cordial 
an interest in my ‘regeneration.’ ” 

Inister was pacing up and down his 
room. 

“Listen, Lutschkoff,” he said, “if you 
really mean what you say—which, to 
speak openly, I don’t believe—I mist 
tell you that you ought to be ashamed 
to attribute my steps and conduct to 
such insulting motives. I con’t intend 
to justify myself—I only appeal to your 
conscience and your memory.” 

“Very fine; then I will remind myself 
that you were constantly whispering 
with Marja Serjevna. But let me ask 
one more question: Were you not at the 
Perekatoff’s directly after the well- 
known conversation between us? 
After the evening when, like a thorough 
simpleton, I told you, my best friend, 
of the promised meeting?’ 

“What, do you suppose me capa- 
ble—” 

“T suspect others of nothing of which 
I am not capable myself,” interrupted 
Lutschkoff in an icy tone; “but I have 
the weakness of believing that other 
men are no better than I.” 

“There you are wrong,” replied Kister 
emphatically; “other men are better 
than you.” 

“T have the honor to congratulate 





you,” rejoined lLutschkoff calmly, 
“but ” 
“But,” Kister angrily interrupted, 


“remember in what terms you told me 
of that meeting of—— Still, I see that 
these explanations are useless. Believe 
what you will of me and act as you 
please.” 

“Ah, I like that,” observed Lutschkoff. 
“That’s a plain statement.” 

“Act as you please,” repeated Kister, 

“T understand your situation, Fedor 
Fedorovitsch,” Lutschkoff went on with 
feigned sympathy, “It is unpleasant, 
very unpleasant. Weare playing a part, 
playing it capitally, and nobody sus- 
pects us of being an actor, all at 
once——” 


“If I could believe,’ Kister inter- 


rupted, speaking through his set teeth, 
“that it was only wounded love which 
dictated your words, I might pity and 
forgive you. But in your reproaches 
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and calumnies I hear nothing but the 
cry of offended self-esteem, and I can 
feel no compassion for you. You have 
been rightly served.” 

“By heaven, how well the fellow 
understands talking!” muttered Lutsch- 
koff. “My self-esteem,” he continued; 
“very true, that has been most keenly, 
deeply wounded. But who is free from 
self-love? You, perhaps? Yes, I am 
selfish, but I won’t allow any one to pity 
me.” 

“You won't allow?’ replied Kister 
proudly. “What words are those, Cap- 
tain Lutschkoff? Consider every tie 
between us is sundered. I therefore 
beg you to treat me with the courtesy 
that is the due of every respectable 
man,” 

“Sundered! Every tie sundered!” 
Lutschkoff continued. “Very well! ‘Then 
learn that I neither recognized nor 
called on you out of compassion; since 
you pity me, you will probably permit 
me to compassionate you. I did not 
wish to place you in a false position, 
but to rouse your conscience. You 
alluded to our former relations—as if, 
after your marriage you might still 
have remained my friend! But enough 
of this! You were my friend only to be 
able to use me as a shield for your 
precious person.” 

Lutschkoff’s unprincipled 
enraged Kister. 

“Let us end this disagreeable conver- 
sation!” he cried. “To be frank, I don’t 
understand why you have come to me.” 

“You really can’t understand that?’ 
replied Lutschkoff, with feigned sur. 
prise. 

“Mo,” 

““No-0-0?” 

“T repeat: no.” 

“That’s superb! That’s really superb! 
Who would have thought it of so clever 
a fellow.” 

“Will you tell me what you want?” 

“IT have come to you,” Lutschkoff con- 
tinued, as he slowly rose from his chair, 
“I have come to you to challenge you 
to aduel. Do you understand me now? 
I wish to fight with you. Aha! you 
thought you could get rid of me without 
ceremony. Didn’t you know with 


suspicion 
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whom you were dealing? Did you 
imagine I would allow you——” 

“Very well,” Kister interrupted in a 
cold, sharp tone. “I accept your chal- 
lenge. Send your second to me.” 

“Yes, yes,” replied Lutschkoff, who, 
like a cat, was loth to give up his 
victim so quickly; “I confess it will 
afford me great satisfactio. to aim my 
pistol to-morrow at your blond, ideal 
head.” 

“You seem to wish to continue your 
insults after your challenge,” Kister 
answered contemptuously. “Be kind 
enough to go. It is distasteful to me to 
hold any further conversation with 
you.” 

“Ah! yes, delicatesse. I don’t under- 
stand French, but I picked up that word 
from Marja _ Serjevna,”’ muttered 
Lutschkoif, putting on his cap. “Fare- 
well till our next pleasant meeting, 
Fedor Fedorovitsch.” 

He bowed and left the room. 

Kister paced to and fro several times. 
His face burned and his chest heaved 
passionately. He had no fear of what 
was impending and his anger had al- 
ready passed away; but the thought 
that he had once called such a man his 
friend was unspeakably bitter. He al- 
most rejoiced over the duel. In this 
way he would instantly rid himself of 
the past. “Yes,” he thought, “I shall 
fairly conquer my happiness.” Marja’s 
picture seemed to smile upon him and 
promise him victory. “No, I shall not 
fall, I shall not fall,” he repeated, with 
a quiet smile. 

On the table lay the letter to his 
mother. His heart suddenly shrank. 
He determined, under the circum- 
stances, not to send it yet. He felt as if 
his vital energy was doubled, which is 
always the case when a man is in the 
presence of danger. He quietly consid- 
ered all the possibilities of the duel and 
made himself familiar with the thought 
that misfortune might be in store for 
him and Marja, that they might be 
separated—yet looked hopefully for- 
ward to the future. He resolved not to 
kill Lutschkoff. An irresistible yearn- 
ing drew him towards Marja. He se- 


cured a second, hurriedly arranged his 
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business affairs, and after dinner drove 
directly to her house. During the 
whole evening Kister was unusually 
gay, perhaps a little too full of mirth, 

Marja played on the piano a great 
deal. She noticed nothing unusual and 
flirted with him in the most charming 
way. At first her cheerfulness hurt 
him, then he regarded it as an omen of 
good fortune, rejoiced in it and become 
perfectly calm. 

She had become more warmly at- 
tached to Fedor every day; the wish for 
happiness was stronger in her nature 
than the capacity for passion. Besides, 
Lutschkoff had cured her of all exag- 
gerated feelings—she had renounced 
them forever. Nenila loved Kister like 
a son, and Perekatoff, as usual, fol- 
lowed his wife’s example. 

“Good-bye till we meet again!” said 
Marja to Kister, as she took leave of 
him in the ante-room and noticed with 
a quiet smile the long, tender kiss he 
pressed upon her hands. 

“Till we meet again!’ he answered 
confidently; “till we meet again.” 

But when he had gone half a verst a 
great anxiety seized upon him; he rose 
in his carriage and gazed back at the 
mansion. His eyes sought the lighted 
window—but the whole house was dark 
as a tomb. 


CHAPTER X. 


The next morning at eleven o'clock 
Kister’s second, an experienced old 
major, entered his room. The brave 
veteran twirled and chewed his grey 
moustache, predicting all manner of ill- 
luck to Lutschkoff. 

The horses were harnessed to the car- 


riage. Kister gave the major two 
letters—one was addressed to his 
mother, the other to Marja. 

“What's this for?” 

“We can never know—” 

“Nonsense! We'll shoot him down 


like an old partridge!” 

“No matter!” 

The major angrily thrust both letters 
into the side-pocket of his overcoat. 

“Now, forward.” 

They drove off. Lutschkoff, with his 
second, the perfumed adjutant, his 
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former friend, was waiting for them on 
iue edge of a little wood, two versts 
from Kirolowo. The weather was 
beautiful. The birds were twittering 
peacefully, and a peasant near by was 
ploughing long furrows in the soil. 

While the seconds were measuring 
the distance, marking the barriers, ex- 
amining and loading the pistols, the 
adversaries did not exchange a single 
glance. Kister, with a calm face, paced 
to and fro, lashing the air with a broken 
bough. lLutschkoff stood motionless 
with folded arms and sullen brow. 

The decisive moment had come. 

“To your places, gentlemen.” 

Kister walked swiftly toward the 
barrier; but ere ne had taken five steps 
Lutsehkoff fired. Kister staggered, 
took one step forward, tottered; his 
head dropped on his breast, his knees 
gave way, and he fell heavily on the 
grass. 

The major rushed up to him. 

“Is it possible!” whispered the dying 
man. 

Lutschkoff approached his victim. 
His thin, sinister face wore an expres- 
sion of rude, grim sympathy. He looked 
at the adjutant and the major, bowed 
his head like a criminal, silently 
mounted his horse and rode at a walk 
straight to the colonel’s quarters. 

And Marja? She is still alive. 





From Temple Bar. 
THE COMMONS AT WORK. 

“Hats off! Way for the Speaker!” 
With these words of command the open- 
ing of every sitting of the House of 
Commons is heralded. They strike the 
notes of the supremacy of the Speaker, 
and the reverence paid to his exalted 
position, which are so noticeable during 
a sitting of the House of Commons. 
The command is uttered in the Lobby, 
or ante-chamber of the House, by the 
inspector of the police on duty in and 
about the Palace of Westminster, just 
as the Speaker emerges from the cor- 
ridor leading from his residence. 

This appearance of the Speaker is not 
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without an element of stately pictur- 
esqueness. First comes an usher, then 
the sergeant-at-arms with the mace 
upon his shoulder, followed by a couple 
of doorkeepers dressed like the usher, 
in low-cut waistcoats, short jackets, 
knee-breeches and silk stockings; then 
the Speaker in his huge court wig and 
his long gown, which is held up by a 
train-bearer, followed by the chaplain 
in a Geneva gown, and, lastly, two more 
doorkeepers attired, like all the figures 
in the procession, in sober suits of 
solemn black. As the procession slowly 
treads its way across the bright tessel- 
ated pavement of the Lobby, while the 
members stand by with heads rever- 
ently uncovered, its sombre hue is 
emphasized by the ornate frame in 
which it is set—the richly moulded grey 
walls, the wonderful oak carving, the 
stained-glass windows, the fretted root 
with its multi-colored grooves, and its 
dependent electric light chandeliers in 
heavy brass—all of which help to make 
this famous vestibule of the House one 
of the most beautiful architectural fea- 
tures of the Palace of Westminster. 
The procession disappears through the 
open portals of the House; the members 
in the Lobby crowd in after it. The 
doors are then locked, and the voice 
of the principal doorkeeper crying 
“Speaker at prayers” is heard resound- 
ing through the Lobby. 

Oniy the occupants of the Ladies’ 
Gallery have the privilege of seeing 
members at prayers. All other “stran- 
gers” are rigidly excluded from the 
chamber. The ladies are probably per- 
mitted to look on at the ceremony, be- 
cause cooped up as they are, most un- 
gallantly, behind a thick, heavy brass 
network known as “the grille,” thei 
presence can hardly be regarded as an 
intrusion that is felt at this solemn part 
of the proceedings. 

When the doors are closed behind the 
procession, the Speaker walks up the 
floor of the House, bowing low to the 
empty chair which he is about to occupy, 
and accompanied only by the sergeant- 
at-arms and the chaplain. The train- 
bearer and the doorkeepers stop at the 
Bar. The Speaker does not take the 
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chair at once, but stands at the head of 
the table with the chaplain by his side. 
Then in the silent Chamber three briet 
prayers are impressively recited by the 
chaplain, while the responses are given 
in a solemn voice by the Speaker. One 
prayer is for the queen, another for the 
royal family, and the third is that the 
deliberations of the Commons may be 
conducted “without prejudice, favor, 01 
partial affection.” The members stand 
in their places on the benches, fronting 
each other, with the floor between, 
until, after the prayers, the collect, 
“Prevent us, O Lord,” is recited, when 
they all turn round and face the wall. 
Service over, the Speaker enters the 
chair, and the chaplain retreats back- 
wards, bowing to the Speaker, at every 
few steps of his retrograde movement, 
and not unfrequently colliding with 
members who throng the floor, until he 
reaches the refuge of the Bar, when, 
making his final bow to the chair, he 
disappears through the now open 
swing-doors of the Chamber. At the 
same moment a subdued noise of rush- 
ing feet is heard in the galleries. 
“Strangers” are now being admitted to 
the House. The representatives of the 
press enter over the Speaker’s chair, 
and the general public come in at the 
other end over the portal of the 
Chamber. 

The visitor looks around and sees 
many objects and personages which 
the newspapers have made familiar to 
him by name, and he falls at once under 
the influence of the stirring memories 
and great associations of the place. He 
regards with awe the high canopied 
chair, surmounted by the arms of the 
kingdom, at the head of the Chamber, 
and looks with becoming reverence on 
Mr. Speaker in his big grey wig and 
black gown. Beneath the Speaker, at 
the head of the table, sit the clerk of the 
House and the two assistant clerks in 
short wigs and gowns, -like barristers 
in the courts of law—they always re- 
ceive new wigs when a new Speaker 
comes into office—busy discharging 
their multifarious duties, such as sub- 
editing the “Orders of the Day,” ques- 
tions to ministers, amendments to bills, 
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notices of motions handed in by mem- 
bers, and taking minutes of the pro- 
ceedings for the journals of the House, 
The table is indeed a “substantial piece 
of furniture,” as Mr. Disraeli described 
it on a famous occasion when he ex- 
pressed his delight that it lay between 
him and Mr. Gladstone, who had just 
made a fierce declamatory attack upon 
him, It contains volumes of the Stand- 
ing Orders and Sessional Orders, and 
other works of reference in regard to 
the procedure of the House, and also 
pens, ink,.and stationery for the use of 
members. 

At the end of the table, on either side, 
are two brass-bound oaken boxes. 
These are the famous “despatch-boxes,”’ 
on which ministers and ex-ministers lay 
their notes when addressing the House, 
and, following the great example of Mr. 
Gladstone, thump to give emphasis to 
an argument. Both boxes contain 
marks and indentations which have 
been caused by the big signet-ring 
which Mr. Gladstone wore on one of the 
fingers of his right hand, when at times 
in power on the Treasury Bench, and at 
times in Opposition on the Front Bench 
at the other side of the table, he 
brought his clenched fist, while speak- 
ing, with tremendous force on the one 
box or the other. 

But of all the objects in the House 
which awaken historic memories, the 
mace, perhaps, is the most potent. Ii 
lies a prominent object, when the 
Speaker is in the chair, on raised sup- 
ports at the end of the table. It is of 
wrought brass; its large globular head 
is surmounted by a cross and ball; its 
staff has several artistic embellish- 
ments, and the whole is so well bur- 
nished that it glistens like gold. 

From the carved oak-panelled walls 
of the Chamber on either side of the 
table, slope down five rows of benches, 
upholstered in dark green morocco 
leather. Those on the Speaker’s right 
are the government benches, the 
benches of the “ins,” or the party in 
office; those on the Speaker’s left are the 
benches of the “outs,” or the party in 
the cold shades of Opposition. Le- 
tween the two sides is a broad floor 
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covered with a rough fibre matting. 
The rows of benches at each sid» are 
divided in the centre by a narrow pas- 
sage, with steps that rua up from tie 
floor to the wall. This passage ou 
either side is called “the gangway,” and 
has its own special political significa- 
tion. Members who sit above the gang- 
way—that is, nearer to the Speaker’s 
chair and the tab‘!e—either on the gov- 
ernment side or on the Opposition side, 
are regarded as the out-and-out or 
orthodox supporters of the recognized 
leaders of their party, while those who 
sit below the gangway are supposed to 
be somewhat independent of the occu- 
pants of the front bench on their side of 
the House. The Irish Nationalist mem- 
bers have since the rise of Mr. Parnell 
in 1880 sat below the gangway on the 
Speaker’s left in permanent opposition, 
no matter what party may be in office; 
but the respective followers of the two 
great political parties, the Conserva- 
tives or Unionists, and the Liberals, 
cross the floor according as their party 
is “in” or “out.” 

Lower down the Chamber, on the 
Opposition side, and close to the swing- 
doors which form the main entrance, is 
the large chair of the sergeant-at-arms, 
Beside it is the Bar, the line of which, 
marking the technical boundary of the 
House, is raised about half an inch 
above the level of the floor. Over the 
portals of the Chamber, and d‘rectly 
facing the Speaker, is the clock. 

The Chamber has now rapidly filled 
up for “question-time,” which is usually 
remarkable—if for nothing else—for the 
number and variety of subjects about 
which members interrogate ministers. 
Two or three days’ notice, at least, must 
be given of a question. One of the 
clerks at the table receives the ques- 
tions in writing, and they are printed, 
with the dates on which they will be 
asked, on the notice-paper containing 
announcements of coming’ events, 
which is circulated every morning 
among the members. Copies of these 
papers are also sent to the different 
State departments. In each depart- 
ment the questions addressed to the 
minister at its head are cut out, and the 
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answers prepared by *the permanent 
officials of the department, without the 
minister being troubled with them in 
any way, except, perhaps, occasionally, 
when the matter inquired about is of 
such importance that the officials think 
it well to obtain the opinion of their 
chief in regard to it. Every day’s ques- 
tions are then printed with the “Orders 
of the Day,” or the daily agenda of the 
proceedings of the House. The answers 
are brought to the House, before the sit- 
ting opens, by messengers from each 
office, in a despatch-box, one key of 
which is kept at the department, and 
the other by the minister in charge; and 
as question-time approaches ministers 
may be noticed entering the Chamber 
with their little boxes, by the door im- 
mediately behind the Speaker’s chair, 
which gives handy access to the cor. 
ridors leading into their private rooms. 
Formerly every question was read out 
by the member in whose name it stood 
on the paper, but a much simpler and 
more expeditious system now prevails. 
The questions, as they appear on the 
“Orders of the Day,” are numbered, and 
the members responsible for them ris« 
in their places when called on in succes- 
sion by the Speaker, and simply say—as 
the case may be—“I beg to ask the 
secretary of state for the Home Depart- 
ment question No. 1,” or, “I beg to ask 
tue chief secretary for Ireland question 
No, 44.” The home secretary looks up 
question No. 1, or the chief secretary for 
Ireland question No. 44, from the bundle 
of answers supplied him by the officials 
of his department, and reads it in reply; 
and so on until the list of questions is 
completed. The questions and replies 
are eagerly followed, evoking cheers 
and counter-cheers. Oftentimes, in- 
deed, the reply to a question which 
gives dissatisfaction—if it be further 
aggravated by the sarcastic or flippant 
manner of the minister—will precipitate 
the House into one of the wildest, 
stormiest, and most passionate scenes 
that have ever disturbed its decorum. 
Every obstacle to proceeding with 
legislative business being now removed, 
the Speaker rises and says, “The clerk 
will now proceed to read the ‘Orders of 
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the Day,’” and the clerk, with a copy 
of the “Orders of the Day” in his hand, 
reads the first of the long list of bills 
down for consideration. A big debate 
probably follows. Mr. Disraeli once 
said, “The House of Commons is a dull 
place, but there are moments of emo- 
tion.” Yes, there are moments of emo- 
tion in the House of Commons which 
make the life of a member of Parlia- 
ment well worth living. To the 
stranger the House of Commons is al- 
ways an interesting place, and alway: 
well worth a visit. But it is most in. 
teresting on the occasion of a big debate 
on some important question which 
arouses political passions and prej- 
udices, and brings down into the arena 
of the floor of the House the chiefs 01 
the parties to fight out the issue with 
tue keen and subtle weapon of the 
tongue. 

A big debate often lasts a fortnight— 
that is to say, it is carried on during the 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Fridays of two weeks, the Wednesdays 
being usually devoted to the considera- 
tion of bills introduced by unofficial 
members. The order in which the lead- 
ing members of the government and oii 
the Opposition speak is previously 
arranged by the Whips of the different 
parties, and the Speaker, being in- 
formed privately of the understanding, 
ealls on these members in the order 
appointed, no matter how many small 
men may, at the same time, strive to 
eatch his eye. A member of the Oppo- 
sition always follows in debate a 
member of the government. The open- 
ing of a sitting, and towards its close, 
or before and after the “dinner-hour’— 
that is, from five till seven o’clock, and 
from ten o’clock till twelve—are con- 
sidered the best and most favorable 
times for speaking. It is during these 
periods of the sitting that the “big 
guns” on each side are brought into 
action. Under the rules of the House, 
all opposed business must cease at 
twelve o’clock, and the member who at 
that hour moves the adjournment of 
the debate has the right to open it the 
next evening. If a member of the gov- 
ernment speaks last at night, the ad 
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journment of the debate is moved by 
an opponent of the government; and 
vice-versa, if a member of the Opposi- 
tion concludes his speech at midnight, 
a supporter of the administration se- 
cures the advantage of resuming the 
debate on the following evening. 

This privilege of moving the adjourn- 
ment is always reserved to men of 
distinction. Sometimes there are many 
eager claimants for the privilege. 
There is often a good deal of parleying 
and wrangling about it, and it is no 
easy task for the Whips to arrive at a 
decision in the matter without wound- 
ing the pride and vanity of some of the 
members whose claims have been set 
aside. There are several reasons which 
explain this eagerness to secure the 
adjournment of the debate. A crowded 
House has a most exhilarating influ- 
ence on a speaker, and there is sure to 
be a large attendance of members at 
the opening of the sitting. When the 
distinguished member who has been 
called upon to resume the debate has 
finished his speech, some man of mark 
in the party on the opposite side of the 
House rises to answer him, in accord-- 
ance with the programme arranged by 
the Whips. These two speeches will 
probably last till seven o’clock. 

From seven till ten o’clock is known 
as the “dinner-hour;”’ and it is only 
during this period of a sitting, when a 
great debate is in progress, that small 
or undistinguished men can have the 
pleasure of addressing the House, 


“Before seven or after ten the member 


who can only “twinkle a taper’ has no 
chance; the member who can “flare a 
flambeau” then holds the field. Conse- 
quently, during the dinner-hour, when 
the vast bulk of the members are in the 
dining-room or smoking-room of the 
House, or are dining outside, or are at 
the theatre, the small men, or the new 
men, who desire to speak have the 
Chamber all to themselves. There are 
hardly ever more than twenty mem- 
bers present—sometimes the attendance 
falls as low as a dozen or half-a-dozen, 
and these remain, not because they are 
interested in the speeches which are 
then being made, but simply and solely 








because each of them is anxious to lay 
his views on the subject of debate 
before his own constituents through the 
medium of the reporter of the local 
paper who is above in the Press Gal- 
lery. 

Feeble statement, pointless argument, 
irritating iteration, are usually the 
characteristics of a debate during the 
dinner-hour, It is then that the House 
of Commons is a dreary place indeed. 
It is then that the bore is in his element. 
He comes down to the House fearfully 
equipped with material for his speech. 
Papers, documents, and notes surround 
him while he is speaking—some being 
in his hands, some in his hat, and others 
spread over the empty bench behind 
him. The lot of Mr. Speaker during 
these dreary hours is by no means a 
happy one. Members can come and gc 
as they please. If they remain in the 
Chamber, they need pay no attention to 
the honorable gentleman on his feet; 
they can chat and joke with each other, 
or double themselves up comfortably 
on the benches, and go roving in the 
land of Nod. But, save for half an hour 
between eight and nine o’clock, when 
the proceedings are suspended, Mr. 
Speaker must remain in the chair, and 
follow, or seem to follow, all the 
speeches, however flat and discursive, 
with the deepest and most absorbing 
interest. 

But perhaps that air of concentrated 
altention the Speaker habitually wears 
is simulated. Perhaps practice has 
made it possible for him to hear with- 
out heeding. Perhaps, while he smiles 
appreciatively at the broken-winded 
witticisms of the honorable member 
who is speaking, he is deaf to every 
word, and his thoughts are far, far 
away, gambolling and frolicking am‘dst 
green fields, bright odorous flowers, 
balmy caressing air, golden sunshine, 
and sweet singing birds. Perhaps all 
the time the sweet murmurs of woods, 
or the soothing lapping of water on the 
sands, are in his ears. It is quite 
possible, indeed. We have heard more 
than once of the happy judge who could 
fall asleep during the speeches of coun- 
sel, and wake up when the sweet 
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slumberous tones of the gentleman 
learned in the law had ended. 

The Speaker’s lot would indeed be in- 
tolerable if he were unable, during some 
of the dreary addresses of honorab‘e, 
and learned, and gallant members, tc 
leave his animate and apparently wide- 
awake outward semblance in the chair, 
and ramble in spirit, with a cigar as a 
companion, through the life, and bustle, 
and excitement of the Strand and Fleet 
Street. If a thought of this kind sud- 
denly entered the head of a member on 
his feet, and if, with a view of testing 
its probability, he wandered a little 
from the subject of debate, and asked 
the Speaker had he got a match, or 
challenged him to walk on his head to 
the Bar, or proceed to demonstrate that 
the moon was really made of green 
cheese, would the Speaker hear him 
and heed him? But as the game would 
not be worth the candle—for the thumb- 
screw and the rack forever would prob- 
ably be the fate of the daring member 
who tried the experiment at a momeni 
when the Speaker was all alert—the 
matter must ever remain in the regions 
of philosophic doubt. 

The Speaker cannot put an extin- 
guisher on a tiresome member. All he 
ean do is to call a member to order for 
irrelevance or repetition, and, on the 
third unheeded warning, to direct him 
to resume his speech. The House, how- 
ever, shows its resentment by discon- 
certing cries and exclamations. A 
member who was once subjected to 
considerable interruption while ad- 
dressing the House, appealed to the 
Speaker, Sir Spencer Compton, to put 
down the disturbance, saying that he 
had a right to be heard. “No, sir,” re- 
plied the Speaker; ‘“‘you have a right to 
speak, but the House have a right to 
jvdge whether they will hear you.” 

No Speaker would venture in our days 
to make such a ruling; buc at the time 
it was delivered the duty of the Speaker 
was not so much to preserve order and 
decorum in the Legislative Chamber as 
to “speak” the opinion or decision of the 
House in matters of great State concern 
and importance, and hence his title 
“Mr. Speaker.” But even in our days 
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members enjoy considerable license in 
expressing their dissent from the views 
that are being laid before them, or their 
desire to bring an irritating speech to a 
speedy conclusion, by interrupting cries 
of “’Vide, ’vide, ’vide,” without having 
to fear any reprimand from the chair, 
Cries of dissent were not so decorous as 
late as fifteen or twenty years ago. It 
was then the custom of honorable gen- 
tlemen to endeavor to suppress senti- 
ments obnoxious to them by barking 
like dogs, crowing like barndoor fowls, 
bleating like sheep, braying like don- 
keys, and by indulging in coughing, 
sneezing, and ingeniously extended 
yawning. 

These interruptions are, to some men, 
only an incentive to extend the scope 
of their unappreciated remarks. “If 
you don’t allow me to finish my speech 
in my own way, I’ll not leave off at all,” 
said a member who was regarded as a 
bore. The threat had the desired effect. 
“IT am speaking to posterity,” said an- 
other member grandiloquently, in reply 
to his interruptors. “Faith, if you go 
on at this rate,” remarked a voice from 
the Irish quarter, “you will see your 
audience before you.” “Sir,” said the 
member on his legs—but, unhappily, not 
his last legs—“I can afford to wait.” 

It must not be supposed, from some of 
my preceding remarks, that the House 
of Commons is tolerant only of the 
participation in its debates of men of 
eloquent tongues, men of great ability 
and knowledge, men with a pleasant 
knack of saying funny things, or with 
the dangerous gift of saying caustic 
things—members, in a word, who are 
interesting or entertaining. The House 
nowadays accords, for a time, to the 
crank, the faddist, and the bore, espe- 
cially if these tiresome individuals 
show evidence of earnestness, sincerity, 
and honesty, and kindliest and most 
indulgent of receptions. It denies its 
ear to no man. It will listen with 


pleasure to any man who has anything 
to say; it will listen with resignation tc 
the windbag—the man who takes a long 
time to say what he has got to say—or 
even to a man whc has got nothing to 
say—the man who has got 
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The g ‘ft of lungs 
Without, alas, the gift of tongues. 


But while allowing to every man, no 
matter how dull his manner or objec- 
tionable his views, sufficient latitude to 
give, at an opportune time, ample 
testimony of the faith that is in him, the 
House cannot stand the irrepressible 
bore who, determined to speak on every 
subject, rises, as a rule, at the most 
inopportune moment of the debate tc 
give expression to his vague and ill- 
formed views at unconscionable length; 
or the member, however able, who, in 
his effort to instruct it, adopts the irri- 
tating tone of the pedagogue or the 
superior person. These members are 
not popular, even with their own party. 
But while a party cannot very well join 
with the enemy across the floor in show- 
ing their contempt and exasperation by 
shouting down some _ objectionable 
member of their own ranks, they heart- 
ily sympathize in secret with these 
demonstrations of disapproval. 

The House is kindest and most con- 
siderate to the member who rises for the 
first time to address it, or to make, as 
the phrase has it, his “maiden speech,” 
He always gets precedence in a competi- 
tion to “eatch the Speaker’s eye.” It 
is well, however, that such a member 
should display a certain amount of ner- 
vousness or deference, inspired by a 
modest appreciation of his own capa- 
bilities, or by a becoming awe of the 
assembly listening to his words. If, 
relying perhaps on a reputation made 
outside the House in politics or litera- 
ture, he should adopt a tone of 
superiority, or an attitude of perfect 
ease and self-confidence, he is certain to 
arouse the antipathy of members 
opposite, and chill even the greetings of 
the political friends who sit around him. 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain told a very 
good story illustrative of this peculiar 
mood of the House of Commons, which 
perhaps some would ascribe to its 
morbid self-esteem and its exalted 
sense of its own importance. 

When Mr. Chamberlain was first 
elected, an old friend of his, who was 
also an old member of the House of 
Commons, came to him and _ said: 









“Would you mind, as I am an older 
member, my giving you a bit of advice?’ 
“T would be very glad to have it,” re- 
plied Mr. Chamberlain. “Well,” con- 
tinued the old man, “you know you 
have come into the House of Commons 
rather late, and you have come in with 
some sort of reputation from outside. 
The House of Commons,” he went on, 
“does not like outside reputation—it is 
accustomed to make and unmake it: 
own—and, as you are going very shortly 
to make your maiden speech, if you 
could contrive to break down a little, I 
think the House of Commons would 
take it as a compliment, and you would 
be all the better for it.’ 

The varying aspects of the House of 
Commons during a big debate are very 
surprising. Members are continually 
entering the Chamber or leaving it by 
the portals under the clock. Imme- 
diately outside these portals is the 
Lobby—that neutral ground of the 
House of Commons where men who 
scowl at each other—metaphorically at 
least—across the floor of the House dur- 
ing a hot party debate, meet subse- 
quently and soothe each other’s ruffled 
feelings by retailing racy stories. But 
it is now ten o’clock, and the House is 
rapidly filling up again in every part. 
Many of the members who crowd the 
benches are in evening dress. They 
have been dining out, or attending some 
other social function, or have been ai 
a theatre and have hurried away to the 
House in order to hear the two conclud- 
ing speeches of the debate. It has been 
arranged that some leading member of 
the Opposition will speak shortly after 
ten o’clock, and that he will be followed 
on behalf of the government by a dis- 
tinguished occupant of the Treasury 
Bench. After that, probably about 
twelve o’clock the division will be 
taken. 

Accordingly, about ten o’clock a small 
man—small, that is, in reputation and 
not physically—who has been so fortu- 
nate as to secure the last chance of the 
unimportant men during the “dinner- 
hour,” brings his speech to a conclusion 
and sits down. . Then follow the two 
speeches which every one in the House 
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is so anxious to hear—the last attack 
by the leader of the Opposition and the 
defence by the champion of the govern- 
ment. The House is moved by great 
excitement during the delivery of these 
speeches. There are cheers and shouts 
of defiance; and statements and denials; 
charges and recriminations are hurled 
across the floor of the House. It is on 
such an occasion that the advantages oi’ 
a diminutive Chamber are seen and 
appreciated. The gaslights stream 
down through the glass panels of the 
ceiling on a House that is now crowded 
to its utmost capacity. Every membe} 
present may not be comfortably seated; 
but in a small Chamber like this all can 
command a complete view of the situa- 
tion and hear the speeches distinctly. 
This tends to keep the debate at a high 
level. The audience are not compelled 
to give a strained attention to the 
orator. They are therefore more sus. 
ceptible to the music of his periods, and 
their cries and acclamations, reacting 
on him, inspire him to higher flights of 
eloquence. 

There is also a great rhetorical ad- 
vantage or aid to invective in having 
the rival political parties on different 
sides of the Chamber, separated by a 
broad floor. With the enemy straight 
before him the orator can point the 
finger of scorn at them with tremendous 
effect. This was a favorite gesture of 
Mr. Gladstone during his passionate and 
emotional speeches. Flinging himself 
almost half-way across the table, and 
shooting out his right arm, he would 
point the extended forefinger at the 
occupants of the front bench opposite, 
his face ablaze with righteous indigna- 
tion and infinite disdain in his voice— 
while they, instead of being transfixed 
in mental agony, beamed with delight 
that they should he the objects of the 
great orator’s fiery rhetorical wrath. 

But the last word has now been said. 
The great debate has closed, and now 
comes the division, which is often— 
especially when the result is uncertain 
—the most exciting and most dramatic 
episode of the debate. Let us suppose 
that the debate is on the motion for the 
second reading of some big government 
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measure, like the Home Rule Bill, or the 
Bill for the Disestablishment of the 
Welsh Church. Mr. Speaker rises in his 
chair, and puts the question: “The ques. 
tion is, that this bill be now read a 
second time. As many as are of that 
opinion will say ‘Aye.’” A deafening 
shout of ‘“‘Aye” arises from the govern- 
ment benches. “fhe contrary, ‘No,’ ”’ 
continues Mr. Speaker, and a thunder- 
ous volley of ““Noes” comes in response 
from the Opposition side of the House. 
“TI think the ‘Ayes’ have it,” says Mr. 
Speaker. The Speaker always decides 
in favor of the side supported by the 
government, unless the motion be of a 
non-party character, when he decides 
according to the volume of sound from 
the “Ayes” or the “Noes.” But in most 
cases the decision of the Speaker is not 
accepted. The Opposition again roar 
out: ‘The ‘Noes’ have it,” and thus the 
division is challenged. 

The Speaker then gives the order: 
“Strangers will withdraw;” and at the 
same moment the electric bells which 
are set up in profusion all over the 
precincts of the Palace of Westminster 
—in every corridor and in every room 
—ring out a summons to members to 
hurry to the Chamber, as the division is 
about to be taken. The policemen who 
are on duty in the lobbies and corridors 
also shout “Division!” with all the 
strength of their lungs, and so, amid the 
tingling and the jingling of the electric 
bells, cries of “Division” answer other 
cries of “Division” in every part of the 
palace. 

-This ringing and shouting continues 
for two minutes—marked by a sand- 
glass in front of one of the clerks on the 
table—which is the time it is supposed 
a member would take to get to the 
Chamber from the most distant point o1 
the members’ quarters. Into the House 
the members come rushing breathlessly 
from dining-rooms, library, and smok- 
ing-rooms while the sands in the glass 
are running their course. At length the 
Speaker makes a sign to the sergeant 
at-arms, and the doors of the Chamber 
are locked. They cannot be opened 


again until the division is taken. It 
often happens that a tardy member. 
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arriving just a moment too late, has 
the doors slammed right in his face, 
This is what occurred when the news- 
papers announce that Mr. Robinson or 
Mr. Jones was “shut out.” 

The question is again put in the same 
form by the Speaker. There is still 
time for those who have challenged the 
decision of the Speaker to give way; 
and occasionally they do give way when 
the question is not of great party impor- 
tance. But on this occasion the second 
declaration of the Speaker, “I think the 
‘Ayes’ have it,” is answered again by a 
shout from the Opposition benches, 
“The ‘Noes’ have it.” The die is now 
cast. The division lobbies must decide 
the issue. The Speaker accordingly 
adds, “ ‘Ayes’ to the right and ‘Noes’ to 
the left,’ and names the two chief 
Government Whips as the tellers for 
the former and the Whips of the Oppo- 
sition as the tellers for the latter. 

The members then pour out into the 
division lobbies, which are two long and 
wide corridors or passages running 
round the Chamber. The supporters of 
the “Ayes” come up the House and 
enter their lobby by the door behind the 
Speaker’s chair; the “Noes” go down 
the House and file into their lobby by 
the door under the clock. When the 
House is cleared the entrance doors of 
the division lobbies are locked and the 
exit doors are opened to allow the two 
streams of members to return to the 
Chamber again at the end opposite the 
one by which each left it. In each 
lobby two clerks sit at a desk, with lists 
of members alphabetically arranged be- 
fore them. At one side of the desk 
there is a large card with the legend “A 
to M,” and on the other side of the desk 
another card with “N to Z.” The mem- 
bers pass this desk in single file—each 
on the proper side, according to his 
initial letter—giving their names to the 
clerks, who tick them off on the printed 
papers before them. In this way a 
record of the members who take part in 
each division is taken, and is published 
as part of the proceedings of the House. 

It is interesting to note that for some 
time after this wise and proper system 
of recording votes was introduced in 
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1836, as a result of the enormous in- 
crease of popular interest in the pro- 
ceedings of the House brought about by 
the Reform Act of 1832, the old mem- 
bers regarded it with considerable dis- 
favor, and the tellers who then dis- 
charged the task of taking the record 
often found it difficult to obtain the 
names of some of the members as they 
intentionally pushed past them in the 
division lobbies. The tellers now 
merely count the members. At the exit 
door of each lobby stand two of the 
tellers, one representing the government 
and the other the Opposition, who count 
the members as they pass out and go 
into the House again—one teller check- 
ing the other in the counting, and thus 
obviating any dispute between them as 
to the result. 

The average time a division occupies: 
is ten minutes; but some big divisions, 
in which most of the members par- 
ticipate, take a quarter of an hour o1 
twenty minutes. At length all the 
members have returned from. the 
division lobbies, and the work of count- 
ing is over. The tellers appear in the 
Chamber, and give to one of the clerks 
at the tables their respective numbers. 
The victors will now be known in a 
moment. The clerk writes the figures 
on a slip of paper, which he hands to 
the principal teller of the side that has 
won. Immediately a roar of delight, 
which lasts for a couple of moments, 
arises from the triumphant majority. 
They do not wait for the announcement 
of the exact result. They know now 
that they have won—by what majority 
does not for the moment concern them— 
and they rejoice accordingly. Now we 
shall hear the numbers. The four 
tellers meet in a row in front of the 
table—the tellers for the victors to the 
left, the tellers for the vanquished tc 
the right, and after the four have bowed 
simultaneously to the Chair, the prin- 
cipal teller for the majority reads out 
the numbers in a loud voice: “ ‘Ayes’ to 
the right, 298; ‘Noes’ to the left, 290.” 

What a narrow escape for the govern- 
ment! It is now the turn of the Oppo- 


sition to shout, and so lift their voices 
in exultation with all the energy they 
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can command, whilst the occupants oi 
the ministerial benches answer back 
with mocking laughter and cries of 
defiance. “Order! order!” is heard from 
Mr. Speaker, and silence is once more 
restored. The result of the division 
must be announced from the Chair. 
The paper containing the figures has 
been passed on by the clerk to the 
Speaker as the tellers return to their 
places on the benches. “The ‘Ayes’ to 
the right were 298; the ‘Noes’ to the left, 
290,” says the Speaker, and he adds, “so 
the ‘Ayes’ have it.” Once more the 
cheering and shouting and yelling are 
renewed —the government, delighted 
that they have won, the Opposition re- 
joicing over the narrow escape of their 
opponents. 

The scene which follows a close 
division after a great debate in the 
House of Commons is one that can 
hardly ever be forgotten even by a 
spectator. The intense passion of the 
moment is contagious. Every one is 
swayed by it. Even the most staid and 
solemn members of our great legislature 
cheer and shout like schoolboys, and 
wave their hats over their heads, and 
slap each other on the back in the 
turbulence of their emotions. Out int« 
the Lobby they stream, friends and 
opponents together, laughing and jok- 
ing, and chaffing each other good- 
humoredly; for, though they have 
angrily stormed at each other across the 
floor at exciting moments of the debate, 
now that all is over, amity and good 
fellowship once more reign supreme. 
In another minute the doorkeeper cries, 
“Who goes home?” and the extinguish- 
ing of the great white light on the clock 
tower tells London that the House of 
Commons has adjourned. 

MICHAEL McDONAGH. 





Translated for THE LIVING AGE. 
TRANSLATIONS FROM CARDUCCI. 
A MIDSUMMER DREAM. 
(From the Italian Hexameters of Carducci.) 
Reading of battles once, in the sounding 
measure of Homer 
All in a drowsy summer noon, I sank into 
slumber: 

















Then, from Scamander’s banks, my soul to 
Tyrrhenian waters 

Fled, and I dreamed—oh sweetly dreamed! 
—of my earliest being. 

No more books!—but the room, so hot with 
the Julian Solstice, 

Loud with the roar of wheels on the stony 
streets of the city, 

Opened wide, and the hills of home were 
soaring around me, 

Dear, wild hills, alive with the delicate 
leafage of April. 

Over the height a slim cascade, with 
gladdening murmur 

Fell, and became a stream, whereby was 
walking—my mother! 

Young she seemed, and fresh as a flower, 
and there clung to her finger, 

—White neck full of shining curls—a 
beautiful urchin. 

Proudly he trudged along, and set his 
infantile footsteps, 

Glad of his mother’s love, and glad, in the 
core of his being, 

Over the tuneful joy of Nature’s infinite 
festa. 

Then I knew ’twas Ascension eve, for 
aloft, in the castle 

Bells rang out for the Christ, going back 
to his heaven, to-morrow. 

And the melodious bars of the vernal 
canticle, flowed from 

Peak to level, blent with the whisper of 
leaves and of fountains. 

Rosy the flower of the peach, and white 
the flower of the apple; 

Smiled in blossoms of gold and blue, the 
turf of the meadow; 

All the hillsides flaunted in yellow broom, 
and the valleys 

Decked themselves for the feast, in mantle 
of sanguine clover. 

Then, while a soft sea wind arose, and the 
flowers gave odor, 

Seaward I looked, and saw four snow- 
white sails in the offing. 

Balancing, balancing slow, they passed 
along, in the sunshine 

Whereby earth, and sea, and sky, in glory 
were blended. 

Full at the orb she gazed—my happy, 
maidenly mother— 

I at her, and upon my brother—wondering, 
doubting, 

—He who lies afar on a hill overlooking 
the Arno, 

She who sleeps hard by—in the waste of 
the solemn Certosa— 

Wondering, doubting—are they alive? or, 
in their compassion 
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Have they but come to soothe my grief, 
from the shores of revival, 

Where the lost years abide, and the forms 
of those who have left us? 

So they passed—the dream and my dearly 
belovéd together. 

Laura was singing a merry strain in a 
neighboring chamber, 

Bice above her frame, was peacefully ply- 
ing the needle. 


TO GARIBALDI ON THE ANNIVERSARY 
OF MENTANA. 
Nov. 3rd, 1880. 
(From the Aleaics of Carducci.) 


Uur great dictator, silently pondering 

Conducts the march. His decimate com- 
panies 

Trudge on behind the lonely rider; 

Lead are the skies, and the land is 
wintry. 


His charger’s footfall, plashing monot- 
onous 

In mire, is heard, and, echoing after it, 

The rhythmic tramp of men, and deep- 
drawn 

Sigh in the darkness, of hearts heroic. 


But every mound of livid mortality, 
And sod bedewed with animate crimson, 
Where’er made stand a fated handful 
Dear Mother Italy, of thy children— 


Diffused a light like stars in the firma- 
ment, 

A message breathed of heavenly melody; 

While Rome the eternal shone before, and 

Rang o’er the slaughter an airy pzean:— 


“Mentana spurns the shame of tue cen- 
turies: 

The foul embrace of priest and of em- 
peror; 

Thou, Garibaldi, in Mentana, 

Settest thy foot upon Pope and Kaiser! 


“Oh Aspromonte’s rebel magnificent, 
And oh Mentana’s valorous conqueror, 
Go tell this tale, and tell Palermo’s 

On the high Capitol, to Camillo!’—— 


So clear a chant of mystical choristers 
Was heard in all the borders of Italy, 
The day there fell a touch of healing 

On the poor prey of the tyrant’s lashes. 


And now, belovéd, thee, her new Romulus, 
New Rome salutes with rapturous piety, 
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Thy star ascends. Oh, far from falling, 
Stillness of death upon thee, divinest! 


Across the abyss of nameless humanity, 
The ages call thy spirit illustrious. 

To heights where sit in solemn council 
Gods of the soil of our sacred country. 


Thy star ascends: and Dante amazedly 
To Virgil saith—‘‘Our heroes of fantasy 
Were less than he.’”—But Livy, smiling,— 
“He is of history, oh my poets!” 


In him, the bold and patient Ligurian, 
Lives on the line of Hesperian citizens; 
With lofty look, he stands for justice 
Bathed in the beams of a bright ideal. 


Oh Lion-heart!—In fiery ebullience 
Of Adtna’s caves, or thunder of cataracts 
From Alpine heights thou beatest alway 
Full in defiance of beast and tyrant! 


But calmly too in heave of cerulean 

Seas, or the balmy breath of the flower- 
time, 

When suns of May shed sweet effulgence 

Over the mighty who sleep in marble. 





From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
THE BONDAGER. 
A NORTHUMBRIAN SKETCH OF THIRTY 
YEARS AGO. 

“My bairn, I feel kind o’ troubled 
like, for the preacher body he kept 
tellin’ us we maun gan’ into wor 
closets to pray, and wors is that small 
and that full o’ taties naebody could 
manage it ony gait,” and Betty Best 
sighed as she stretched her poor old 
feet in front of the fire that Sunday 
afternoon, and looked wistfully 
towards her gaunt middle-aged daugh- 
ter, appealing for a little light on her 
problem. 

The latter was standing at the plain 
deal table, putting paper covers on 
some half-dozen jam-pots, and did not 
answer immediately, for Jane’s fingers 
were coarsened by field-work, and her 
task was in her eyes a delicate one. 

Poor as they were, she had man- 
aged to make “a boilin” of that de- 
licious apple jelly which can alone be 
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made from the wild crab, or “scrab” 
as it is locally called, and proud she 
was of its garnet-like clearness. 

As she pressed down the last cover, 
however, she spoke: “I dinent ken 
aught about closets, though maybe’s 
the Lord will hear us; whether or no, I 
mind I did ask him to send us a good 
crop when I was plantin’ them taties, 
and sure enough never had we the 
likes on’t; but I dee like to see yon 
man get into the pulpit; he always has 
that nice an’ white shirt breast, and 
his coat is that fine and black and 
shiny, it looks gae fittin,’ and eh, but 
he does thump the good book fair won- 
derful,” and with this exposition of 
her views of preaching Jane returned 
to her task. 

Sunday afternoon though it was, she 
felt no burden on her conscience by 
reason of its mundane character— 
rather, indeed, unconsciously prided 
herself because it was a “nice tidy job, 
and she could do it in a clean white 
apron.” The function had almost a 
sort of sanctity about it and partook 
of a religious character. 

Sunday was principally marked to 
Jane by the fact that she could wear a 
white apron all day, instead of the 
coarse sacking wrapper proper to field- 
work. 

Jane wrought the “Bondage” on the 
farm where her brother was “hind,” 
and worked from 6 A.M. to 6 P.M.. 
for the handsome sum of fifteen-pence, 
and when the weather wasn’t too 
rough, Jane was wonderfully con- 
tented too, and no more thought of 
questioning the rightness of it than 
she did that of the hours of rising and 
the setting of the sun itself. 

Jane could neither read nor write, 
and was not clever enough to have 
found out for herself that if everybody 
left off working twelve hours and only 
worked eight, poverty would be no ~ 
more, and the pure streams of na- 
tional prosperity would forthwith run 
wherever directed, even uphill if the 
pipes were laid on proper Socialistic 
principles! 

Ah! well, the world moves and we 
with it, and if Contentment must needs 














die to give birth to Progress, so let it 
be. Perhaps no human being has a 
right to be contented with so little as 
poor Jane possessed. 

Her life had known no great joy, not 
even the blossoming time of youthful 
love, for “virtue” is too often a very 
stern and almost sordid thing below a 
certain level of intellectual culture— 
either it means a prudent and too often 
loveless marriage, or a life of old 
maidenhood unsoftened and unsweet- 
ened by any recollection of the happy 
pairing time which ought by rights to 
come to all. 

Love in its higher aspects is a plant 
that needs culture for its development, 
needs something of leisure, something 
of freedom from lower cares (if a man 
or woman hasn’t bread and cheese, he 
or she thinks of bread and cheese first 
and companionship second)—needs, 
too, a touch of self-consciousness and 
a sense of individuality—“I must be I’ 
—before there comes any wish for 
mental union. In fact, mind must 
exist before it can unite itself to 
mind. 

“Love” to Jane meant ruin and 
shame, as she had seen it in some of 
her girl companions, while her view of 
marriage was expressed naively 
enough when speaking of that of a 
comparatively wealthy woman: “What 
call had she to marry? She’d plenty 
to keep herself!” and apparently folly 
could no farther go in Jane’s maiden 
mind. 

But though joy had been unborn, her 
life had held one great passion; a love 
deep as that of sex, tender and self- 
denying as that of motherhood itself. 

Ever since the day when, a girl of 
eight, her baby brother had been given 
her to hold and to nurse, “Wor Dan” 
had meant all the world to Jane. 

And a bonny child he had been— 
sturdy and strong, and “wilful as a lad 
bairn should be,” and a heavy weight 
for poor underfed Jane to carry in his 
petticoat days, when, their mother 


working in the fields, the little girl had 
to be nurse and housekeeper and cook, 
and carry dinners to the field-workers, 
with the chubby youngster astride her 
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back, or slung in a shawl so as to 
leave her hands free for basin and for 
basket. 

How proud she was of him, too, so 
proud she forgot his weight, forgot 
even that he hurt her when his hard 
little fists beat her shoulders or tugged 
at her hair, as he cried, “Jenny do 
faster—Dan ’ants to twot,” and the 
tired, willing steed tried to trot forth- 
with. 

Dan was a man now, and a strong, 
good-looking chap, too; and though he 
had not been in a hurry about it, he 
was doing a bit of courting on his own 
account at last, and Jane had his sup- 
per to keep waiting while the milk- 
maid at the farm took longer to fill 
her cans in the byre than she was 
wont to do, and the old mother by the 
ingle muttered to herself that “Dan 
should hae more sense than let his 
hasty-puddin’ spoil for all the lasses 
that ever were made,” and that ‘‘no 
good would come o’ such a fly-by-the- 
sky as Sally was like to be. 

Autumn wore on and winter came, 
and a terribly severe one it was. 
Snow fell heavily very early, and lay 
for weeks on the outlying farms where 
food grew scarce for man and beast, 
and it was difficult to get fresh sup- 
plies in the blocked condition of the 
roads. 

There was no field work proper, but 
Jane had to help in foddering the cat- 
tle and herding the sheep, and many 
a weary plunge she had with back- 
loads of hay or aprons full of cut tur- 
nips, while her limbs ached and her 
fingers grew benumbed. 

But the worst was yet to come. Dan 
the stalwart, Dan the beautiful, Dan 
“the man-body,” took cold. How, no 
one knew, and soon he lay gasping for 
breath and groaning as the sharp cut- 
ting pain of pleurisy darted through 
his body. 

There was much of the baby still in 
the big, strong man, and he was all 
unused to suffering, and as night fell 
the pain grew worse. 

The nearest medical man lived seven 
miles away, and the roads were barely 
passable, while telegraph-wires were 
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things as far removed. They kept 
early hours at the farm, and the lights 
were all out, and Dan, “Bonny Dan,” 
might die before the morning. 

Meanwhile they did what they could, 
and if the remedies were not of the 
best, they were, at all events, numer- 
ous enough, beginning with “pepper- 
mint waters,” and ending witu a dina- 
ner-plate heated in the oven and laid 
where the pain was worst. 

Still no relief came, and the strong 
young fellow turned his cheek to the 
pillow and wept like a child. 

“Eh, my man, my bonny man, dinna, 
now dinna. I’ll gan to Horton mysel. 
but ye shall hae a bottle frae the doc- 
tor,” and Jane took her thin, old shawl 
and her woollen bonnet from the peg 
behind the door and stepped out into 
the night. 

Dare she waken them at the farm 
and ask the master to send? But 
there was nobody to go, for Dan and 
she were the only workpeople that 
lived near, for Jim the plough-boy had 
gone to his mother’s “‘buryin’,” and the 
farmer was getting an old man him- 
self, and not too kindly either, it must 
be confessed. “Sally? No. Sally 
might like a good-looking chap like 
Dan well enough to fetch and carry 
for her, but catch her turning out of 
her warm bed to do aught for him,” 
thought Jane, comforting herself amid 
her suffering with the thought that no 
one could love Dan as she did, and 
maybe she wasn’t far wrong. Any- 
how, she needed all her love before the 
night was over. 

The woman was very tired to start 
with, for she had tried to do both 
Dan’s work and her own, “so that the 
poor beasts should not want their 
meat,” and in her care for them had 
well-nigh forgotten food for herself. 

Her clothes were thin and worn, and 
her shoes were heavy, yet far from 
water-tight, and the roads she had to 
travel alternated between bits that 
were hard and frost-bound, but com- 
paratively passable where the wind 
had swept them clear, and others 
inches thick of snow, where it lay in 
the hollows, and the air was keen and 
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cold, and pitiless as that of Dante’s 
“Inferno” itself. 

It was well on to ten o’clock when 
she started, and the night was dark 
save for the stars, and the gleam of 
the unsmirched icy snow. 

Such a night in the country is the 
acme of loneliness. The world itself 
seemed dead and the wind alone left 
to mourn. Not a sound of bird nor 
beast to break the stillness; and the 
solitary wayfarer may travel miles 
without meeting another human crea- 
ture. 

Jane was prosaic enough, and yet 
weird new thoughts came to her in 
that night’s walk. 

Strange, she hardly knew what the 
night was like till then, for all her 
forty years of country life, for she had 
been wont to go to bed at sundown, 
and, weary and sleepy, had never 
thought of rising to look from her win- 
dow at midnight storm or midnight 
calm. 

How far off the sky seemed, and how 
big the dark, threatening clouds that 
told of more snow yet to come. Did 
God live up there, and would Dan— 
her Dan—have to go all the way up 
there by himself? And would God 
ken who he was, and not be hard on 
him, for he’d never had much 
schoolin’? And maybe Dan would 
forget his manners, as he used to do 
when he met the parish priest, and 
not think to pull his forelock till she 
minded him what the Quality looked 
for. 

God was, in Jane’s mind, not so very 
unlike the “priest,” only bigger and 
older; and, in her heart, she thought, 
kinder, for “He had heard her when 
she prayed for a good crop o’ taties, 
and that was good of him, seein’ he’d 
such a lot o’ things to mind, and sae 
many folks speakin’ to him that could 
make ‘grand prayers.’ Eh! Would 


he happen to listen if she asked him 
to spare Dan?’ 

One moment she knelt beneath the 
stars in the piercing cold, and all her 
soul went out in a cry for help to the 
Power she knew so little, but yet felt 
was good. 
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Then, a little more hopeful, a little 
stronger even, as it seemed, in body, 
she went on her way. 

It was slow work at best, and the 
drifted snow was toilsome; the 
woman’s breath came in short, hard 
gasps at times, and there was a sound 
in her ears like church bells far 
away, and she wondered what it 
meant. 

Once or twice she staggered, but 
never for one moment thought of re- 
linquishing her purpose. 

At last she reached the village and 
roused the man she sought. “It’s Dan 
—wor Dan—ye maun come, for he’s 
gae bad,” she sobbed, and leaned 
against the door-post as she spoke; 
and the doctor, weary though he was. 
looked once into the woman’s face and 
knew it was no light case that had 
brought her there. 

“Poor soul—poor soul; sit down a bit 
and rast. You are not fit to walk 
back,” he said. But Jane had done 
her work and turned to go. 

“Ye’ll ride your mare, doctor; she’ll 
travel faster wantin’ the gig, for the 
snow’s gae thick in places and barely 
passable,” and the wisdom of her 
counsel stopped his offer of a seat by 
his side. 

Back into the night the woman went, 
and the darkness was deeper, and the 
cold more pitiless. No sound, no hu- 
man footsteps, only by and by the doc- 
tor passed her on his horse, and spoke 
a kindly word, but did not wait her 
reply, and, indeed, she had no voice 
to answer. 

Once or twice she stumbled, and 
once she fell and lay a moment or two 
in blissful rest. Oh, the relief of giv- 
ing up the struggle and the strange 
sense of peace; and again that far-off 
ringing—was it really bells? 

And was it a warning? 
have them whiles! 

Then through all her fainting senses 
came again the thought of Dan, and 
nerved her for another effort. She 
must see his canny face again—must 


Folks did 


know how he was—and upborne by 
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her intensity of love, the tired woman 
managed the last mile or two almost 
in a state of trance. She grew uncon- 
scious of all that surrounded her—of 
the cold, the darkness, and even of her 
own body, and seemed to herself to be 
already present where her loved one 
lay. 

“He is easier now, and I’ll try and 
come again to-morrow,” said the doc- 
tor, who had remained longer than 
usual at the cottage, fighting Deat: 
with his own hands, for the old mother 
was far from an efficient nurse. 

Even as he spoke the latch was lifted. 
and Jane entered. Her eyes were set 
—her lips drawn across her teeth, and 
she looked tall and straight and white 
as one already dead, yet her pallid lips 
tried to form a question. Tried, but 
tried in vain. 

“Yes, there is hope—hope assuredly,” 
the doctor said, answering that pa- 
thetic appeal; but even as he spoke he 
laid the woman on the low tressle bed 
and tried to feel the pulseless wrist. 

The hours passed, and the woman 
lay apparently unconscious—though 
the doctor was still in the little home 
trying every means he knew to keep 
the ebbing life—for Death, great 
Death, was hovering near. 

Morning broke, and Dan lay sleep- 
ing like a child, his breathing peaceful, 
and his hot and feverish forehead 
cool and moist; but Jane’s face looked 
strangely grey in that early light of 
dawn. Then her eyes unclosed an 
her lips murmured one word just 
audible to the doctor, as he stooped 
over her, “Dan!” 

“Dan will pull through now, m) 
woman,” he answered; but his voice 
had a quiver in it that surprised him- 
self. 

A smile—a gleam of joy—‘Eh, God 
did hear then, bless him, and heaven 
maun be nearer then I thought, the 
music is that sweet.” 

Then there was silence, and another 
soul was freed from earthly bondage 
forevermore. 

ISABELLA WEDDLE. 
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From Longman’s Magazine. 
ANOTHER ARUADY. 
Ille terrarum mihi preter omnes 
Angulus ridet.—Hor, Od, LI. vi. 

That little nook of the world on each 
side of and among the Black Mountains, 
which separate Herefordshire and 
Brecknockshire, seems to those who 
know it best to be a survival from an- 
other century; a patch of the England 
of a hundred years ago set down in the 
England of to-day. “I know not how it 
is, but some of us in this century find 
ourselves possessed by an insatiable 
yearning not to speculate upon the 
future but to get into touch with the 
past.” Here, indeed, we can study the 
past with something like success; and 
not only are the “minor antiquities of 
the generations immediately preceding 
ours” unfolded for us in every farm- 
house and cottage, but nature too is 
seen at its best—inanimate nature in 
the great solemn mountain wastes and 
green hillsides, animate nature in the 
wealth of life in every hedgerow and 
field and tree. 

And this green wilderness takes our 
imagination by storm in its very aloof 
ness from all that makes up the world 
of to-day. What seems to me its great- 
est want is indeed its greatest charm. 
It is just because it offers nothing that 
is new, nothing that is exciting, nothing 
that is of to-day more than of yester- 
day, only “the old loved things,” that 
the remembrance of it comes back to 
us in crowded London streets like a sea 
breeze, like a gale that bestows 
much more than a momentary bliss. 
Thought, and human life and its condi- 
tions, are forever changing; and while 
we are still pondering over what seems 
Lo be the problem or the book of to-day, 
some new problem has arisen before the 
other has been set at rest, and there is 
a life and stir in the very air. But the 
world of nature is so different from all 
this! It makes no imperious demands 
on our time or on our thoughts. We 


leave it and come back to it and find it 
as we left it, except for the season’s 
difference—except that the tender green 
of spring leaves has turned to yellow, 
and the summer birds have gone away. 
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It wears the same face to us as it did 
to Homer. “The sighing of the coming 
south wind,” “the beating of the wil- 
lows upon the shore,” “streams down- 
falling through the rocky glens,” sound 
to us as they did to Virgil; the gold- 
finches sing the same song above the 
hedge to-day as they sang to him in his 
Italian summers so long ago. The 


daisies pied and violets blue, 
And lady-smocks all silver white, 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue, 
Do paint the meadows with delight 


now as they did when Shakespeare 
looked on them in the fields by Strat- 
ford. Or, leaving poetry, White’s 
beautiful “Selborne” will never grow 
old, never cease to have a place in the 
world’s affections, because the little 
lives therein so gracefully discoursed of 
will not change as the centuries go by. 

And then this green wilderness has 
those other charms which appeal to 
some more strongly than even the 
charms of nature can do. We all re- 
member how Dean Stanley wrote of the 
Alps as “unformed, unmeaning lumps;” 
unless history or great fiction had left 
its impress on scenery, it was nothing 
to him. And Scott too, in the words of 
Professor Shairp, was one who “looked 
on the earth most habitually as seen 
through the coloring with which his- 
toric events and great historic names 
had invested it.” But in many minds 
this feeling works in a still more subtle 
way, “and it is this: wherever men have 
been upon earth, even when they have 
done no memorable deeds, and left no 
history behind them, they have lived 
and they have died, they have joyed and 
they have sorrowed; and the sense that 
men have been there and disappeared 
leaves a pathos on the face of many a 
now unpeopled solitude.” And these 
are the things which give an additional 
charm to the solitudes of which I write, 
although they are not wholly unpeo- 
pled; these traces of a vanished human- 
ity in the shape of pathetic old farm- 
houses, grey and gaunt now; of some 
ruined priory almost hidden in wild 
brushwood; of some little whitewashed 
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church gleaming from among dark yew- 
trees on the hillside. 


So far I have been thinking of the 
district on each side of and among the 
Black Mountains. But now I must 
narrow the horizon to one little town. 
ship therein, and to recollections of 
half hours spent in its fields and by 
its old-fashioned chimney corners and 
those of its immediate surroundings. 

This township takes in a long ridge 
of low hill which slopes down to a little 
river, such a river as Bewick loved, and 
drew again and again. Again and 
again has he drawn these rocky banks, 
the deep shadows under the black alde1 
trees, the sparkle of the sunshine 
beyond, the great boulders over which 
you know the brook is singing its quiet 
tune, the white-breasted dipper on the 
stone—you think you can hear its wild 
sweet song and the ripple of the passing 
water. On the opposite side, the west- 
ern side of the brook, the great solemn 
wall of the Black Mountains bounds the 
view, and creeping as far up it as 
plough can work are little fields of un- 
certain outline with white cottages 
among them. But the plough is soon 
beaten back by rock and steepness, and 
the ingenuity of man will not easily re- 
claim these beautiful wastes. 

By the side of the brook there is a 
road—road and brook run almost side 
by side for miles. But the majority of 
the houses are in the fields, and are 
reached by cart-tracks which are only 
rough watercourses or grassy lanes, bui 
all are beautiful with those tall hedge- 
rows which give food and shelter to 
birds and hours of interest to all bird- 
lovers. And again, to some of the 
houses the only approach is a footpath 
across the pleasant fields and over those 
stone stiles which are another feature 
of this country. 

The farms are small and are chiefly 
pasture, sheep pasture; and this will 
explain those tall hedges, 


Hardly hedgerows, little lines 
Of sportive wood run wild, 


which at first sight we might attribute 
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to bad farming. But here they mean no 
such thing. The country is high and 
exposed to heavy winds from the moun- 
tains, and these hedges are a useful 
shelter for the stock; indeed, they are a 
necessity. 

But if here, as everywhere, some ot 
the land shows the effects of the bad 
times, yet, on the other hand, though 
nowhere is there “high farming,’ there 
is much that does credit to persever- 
ance, brains, and hard work. I have 
seen a crop of turnips on this hillside of 
which any farmer might well be proud. 

Of the smaller holdings on the moun- 
tain-side many are lineal descendants, 
if I may so say, of holdings on the waste 
ground of the manor, granted_in re- 
mote times by the then lord to his 
followers, and the rent for which was 
some service rendered to him, or pay- 
ment in kind, now commuted into a 
nominal chief rent. In all but name 
these vopyholds seem to be freeholds 
and the interest of the matter lies in its 
being a living relic of feudal law, as 
are also the heriots which remain in 
force, although they too are no longer 
paid in kind. The houses on such hold- 
ings are mostly, as I said, little white- 
washed buildings, gleaming from afar 
and the dwellers in them are farmers 
on a small scale with a sheep run on the 
mountain. 

But the farmhouses on the opposite 
hill—on the eastern side of the brook, 
that is—are of a somewhat larger and 
more substantial type, though they are 
not by any means large. They nestle 
in sheltered and sunny nooks on the side 
of the hill. The trees above them 
blown into strange umbrella-like shapes 
by mountain winds, show that the men 
were wise who trusted their houses 
only to these more sheltered spots. The 
aspect is well chosen, but the houses 
themselves, when placed mentally be- 
side the far larger ones in the eastern 
countries, seem very sombre, very 
colorless. Red walls, red-tiled roofs, 
warm yellow corn-stalks; that is the 
coloring of a fen farm, and very beauti- 
ful it is. The almost cottage-like farm- 
houses here are either of sad grey stone 
with great porches, and all roofed, too, 
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with grey stone, on which lichen does 
not readily thrive, or of black timber 
with plaster between. The plaster is 
laid over a wattling of sticks filled in 
with coarse mortar in all the older 
buildings of this class hereabouts. By 
the farms stand a few hayricks, and 
the effect on the eye is greyness. It is 
sombre to a degree. There is “the hue 
of eld” over even last year’s haystack. 
The houses are a hundred or even two 
hundred years older than those of the 
east country, or of the grand farm- 
houses on Cotswold farms, which look 
as if they had been built in the glorious 
days of farming at the beginning of the 
century, but which are far less pictur- 
esque than the homely ones in the 
district of which I am writing. 

As a rule there is an absence of flow- 
ers around these farmhouses; there are 
‘no roses bright, wreathed o’er the 
walis in garlands of delight.” You 
approach them through a fold-yard, and 
this gives a squalid appearance to the 
whole. And as the cattle are often 
turned into the fold there is no safety 
for flowers in front of the house. But 
some of the cottage gardens are beauti- 
ful indeed. I remember one; a little 
flagged path with beds on each side, 
and then—“... here’s rosemary, 
that’s for remembrance; pray you, love, 
remember; and there’s pansies, that’s 
for thoughts. ... There’s fennel for 
you and columbines; there’s rue for you, 
and here’s some for me. We may call 
it herb-of-grace o’ Sundays. ... You 
may wear your rue with a difference. 
There’s a daisy... .” It is quite a 
Shakesperean garden indeed. 

Inside the houses there is much that 
belongs to other days than these. The 
“minor antiquities of the generations 
immediately preceding ours” are, as 
Goldwin Smith has told us, becoming 
rare as compared with those of remote 
ages, because nobody thinks it worth 
while to preserve them. But in these 
old farms we find so many relics of a 
bygone time. Are there many districts 
in England, do you think, where you 
will still see men threshing with flails 
as they do hereabouts? 

Such a sight will prepare us for the 


old-fashioned interiors, for all the old- 
world things which are to be found in 
these homesteads. It is generally by a 
deep porch, with stone seats on each 
side, that we enter the large kitchen. 
It is large because it was built in the 
days when the farmer had laborers to 
help in the fields, and the mistress of 
the house had women servants to help 
with the spinning and the poultry; 
and all who lived under the same roof 
had their meals together in this 
room. 

The doors are sometimes studded 
with nails like church doors. One that 
I know is secured by a great rough 
wooden bolt drawn right across it into 
an iron loop on the opposite side at 
night, and in the daytime thrust back 
into a hole in the thickness of the wall. 
But the majority are more homely than 
this and have only a latch inside, raised 
from outside by a leather thong, or by 
“tirling at the pin,” as in the old 
ballad. 

Some of the wide chimneys still re- 
main, with a stone seat on each side, 
and sometimes there are iron dogs and 
a wood fire burning on the low hearth. 
The old iron “hangers” for pots are very 
common. Oak dressers are almost uni- 
versal, and so are oak settles, which are 
a necessity in these draughty houses. 
And perhaps we may see a four-post 
bed, with oak-panelled back and top, 
while the long oak tables, at which a 
household of twelve or more could sit 
down at once, are very common. China 
of much interest is seldom seen, but 
there are some of those glazed jugs with 
an iridescent sHeen on them, the art of 
making which is, I am told, a lost one. 
But we may see a set of pewter plates 
and dishes (which are round like the 
plates, but much larger), brass mortars 
and pestles, brass or iron trivets, great 
brass milk-pans, and, indeed, many a 
strange old-world thing, which it is 
more delight to meet with in its real 
home on a cottage mantelpiece or 
dresser than in a curiosity shop. I am 
not, of course, intending to say that 
these things are universal or found in 
every house. But they are more com- 
mon than elsewhere, and, fortunately, 
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* the district is not one which dealers can 
easily reach. 

Some of these interiors are so beauti- 
ful in their peacefulness, their “tran- 
quillity of order.” I am thinking of one 
such now; the old porch, the large 
kitchen, the carved oak chest, the inlaid 
chest of drawers with its engraved 
brass locks and handles, the puppy 
sheepdog who has squeezed himself 
into the snug chimney corner and looks 
out furtively at the strangers, the pic- 
turesque old figure sitting by the fire in 
the wan December sunlight, knitting 
yarn which is spun from the fleeces of 
her own sheep. Her small hands move 
as deftly as if she were seventeen 
instead of seventy; her hair is smooth 
and glossy as a girl’s. This is not ab- 
solutely a wilderness where no man is, 
but it will show that it is thinly popu- 
lated when I say that we walked two 
miles to this farm and met no one on the 
way. 


But the most characteristic and alto- 
gether unique feature of this nook of 
earth is that it is full, brimming over, 
with superstition. It is difficult to be- 
lieve that there is still a district in En- 
gland where superstition is part of the 
life of the people. But here that diffi- 
culty presents itself again and again 
as we talk with old cronies over their 
fires, or along the green lanes. As you 
look at their keen, wrinkled faces, on 
which common sense, shrewdness, and 
long experience have set their mark, 
you wonder have they made such sin- 
ners of their memory as to credit their 
own fantasy, or— 
solution can we find at our time of day? 

My attention was first drawn to this 
subject by seeing here and there, over 
the door of more than one house, a 
bough of birch suspended. If you ask 
the meaning of this, you will be told, 
with no suspicion of the humor of the 
thing, that it is good to keep off the 
witches. And—though this is straying— 
in the Border Minstrelsy of the other 
Border, the Northern Border of which 
this Western one so often reminds me, 
the birch-tree is surrounded with mys- 
tery too. It is the growth of other fields 
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But what other. 
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than those of earth; and this may be tne 
wherefore of its earthly likeness having 
supernatural virtues. 


Arcady. 


It fell about Martinmas, 
When nights are lang and mirk; 

The carline’s wife’s twa sons came hame, 
Their hats were 0’ the birk! 


It neither grew in syke or ditch, 
Nor yet in any sheugh; 

But at the Gates of Paradise 
The birk grows fair eneugh. 


But let some of the dwellers in these 
valleys themselves tell of their own 
superstitions. Here is old Mr. Davies 
coming up the lane with his sheepdog at 
his heels. He is a keen-eyed man of 
business; a man of the world, as far as 
the world goes in this corner of it; a 
man who could no doubt farm his acres 
successfully in bad times. One glance 
at his cheerful old face will tell you 
better than many words can do that he 
is no “afternoon farmer,” as we say 
about here, but one who gets up early 
and prospers accordingly. Leaning on 
his tall hazel staff—it is like the staff 
of a shepherd in a Nativity—he stops to 
talk. He tells you that he has been 
writing to the local paper to advise the 
nearest railway company (its nearest 
station is many miles away; no railway 
whistle is heard here) to bring a light 
railway up the valley, and he chuckles 
with amusement at your horror of such 
a destroyer of the beauty of the place, 
But if you ask him about a ghost which 
you have been told haunts this lane, his 
keen old face becomes serious at once, 
No ghosts or goblins had troubled him, 
he says, but Charles Jones and another 
chap had been terrible frightened by a 
flame of fire—it wasn’t a _ will-o’-the- 
wisp, you mind—as came from near the 
birches and disappeared by Ivvans’s 
(Evans’s) farm. He hadn’t seen that 
himself, but he will tell you what he 
has seen—yes, sure—and that was once 
when he was up by where the parson 
lives. It was about twelve o’clock at 
night, or mebbe nearer one, and he saw, 
as plain as could be, a funeral coming 
talong, and he heard the hum of voices 
ilike as you might if you went into 
‘Abergavenny market; but he could not 
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hear what they did say. It came along 
the narrow part of the road and went 
towards the village. And he did mind 
too how a very large funeral came 
through Hay one night and the man at 
the pike (there were turnpikes in those 
days) ran to open the gate and ’twas all 
vanished! He had often heard tell of 
that, and so he wasn’t put about when 
he did see it himself. 

And I think it was this same Mr. 
Davies who said one day, in all serious- 
ness, that he did think wizards “ought 
to be encouraged, for they could tell a 
man a many things he didn’t know— 
about the weather and that—as would 
be useful to un.” For there are still 
wizards, and wise women too, about 
here. They prescribe charms, and col- 
lect herbs and “witch’s butter’ along 
the hedgerows. A quiet, inoffensive 
race, their mission to cure and not to 
harm; and very unwilling to talk of 
their beliefs to any except those who 
come believing in them too. 

At the end of a bit of common land— 
there are many such bits here about— 
lives Mrs. Price. Hers is that Shake- 
spearean garden of which I spoke just 
now, and hers, too, a cottage which is a 
temple of neatness, and she a fit presid- 
ing genius thereof. She is a bustling, 
practical woman, but she too can add to 
our stock of lore. 

Of ghosts she knows nothing, but 
she can tell you, and very prettily 
too, in Herefordshire Doric— Awpiodey 
Y err, Sox, trois Awpiceror —about a 
Holy Thorn which grew in a hedge near 
here, “and it did blossom on Old Christ- 
mas Day. Not to say,” she adds with 
great truthfulness, “as she had seen it 
for herself, but by what she did hear it 
did like bud out white all over. But so 
many folks did come about to see it, 
that the master took and cut it down. 
It was a very wicked thing of him to cut 
it down, for it was a Holy Thorn; and 
he didn’t live long arter he’d done it.” 
She has often heard too that at Christ- 
mas “the heifers and things do kneel 
down in the fields at midnight, with the 
tears running down their faces,” and 
the bees are out and buzzing around 
their hives, “like as if it were mid- 


summer”—so hallowed and so gracious 
is the time. 

But it is to old Thomas that I owe 
most of my information about the past 
life of the district. He is nearly eighty. 
His recollections go back seventy years; 
and seventy years here mean more than 
they do elsewhere. As I talk to him I 
think with Wordsworth that the super- 
natural element in his life makes him 
“greater than he seems.” He wears, in- 
deed, a workhouse suit; he and his wife 
live (who can tell how they manage to 
live?) on a parish allowance; and yet he 
is always cheerful, always contented. 

He remembers the days when there 
were stocks in the churchyard, and, 
more wonderful still, he remembers 
those who remember the days when 
men were put into them. He remem- 
bers how they played fives in the 
churchyard while service was going on 
in the church; and the red line along 
the whitewashed wall remains to this 
day “to witness if I lie.’ And in his 
grandmother’s time there were fairies 
about. They used to come inside the 
house on rough, stormy nights when tne 
household were gone to bed. They 
spoke Welsh about here in those days; 
and his mother often told him, when he 
was a little boy sitting in the chimney 
corner, how his grandfather would say 
to his grandmother, “Come to bed, 
Nelly vach” (little Nelly); “there’s them 
outside as wants to come in.” They 
would leave bread and cheese, and cider 
too, ready for the little elves, of whom 
Thomas said “he never heard no harm. 
They were little people, he supposed— 
that was all he knew of them.” He has 
stories of ghosts and witches, and of 
those who could “lay ghosts” and 
“break witchcrafts,” one of these, alas, 
long since vanished specialists being 
a certain Parson Jones, an M.A. of Ox- 
ford. And it was he, I think, who told 
us of a man who found a pipkin full of 
old guineas hidden under a thorn tree 
in his garden; and the possession of all 
that wealth only made him want to 
possess more, and so he scraped and 
saved, and lived on dry crusts “as no 
one else would eat,” and was none the 
happier for his wealth. He, or such as 
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he, can tell us too of the sheep-stealers 
on the mountains, whose annals are as 
exciting as those of the deer-stealers of 
former days. But on one subject he is 
reticent to a degree; the subject I mean 
of the illicit stills which were once not 
unknown in the farmhouses among 
these hills. When we asked him had he 
ever heard of people distilling whiskey 
hereabouts, he got surprisingly deaf— 
he who had heard every question so far. 

“Witches?” he said. 

“No, whiskey — spirits; distilling 
spirits, you know.” 

“Spirits? Ghosts?’ 

It was useless. His ready wit evaded 
every form in which the question was 
put to him; and we must remain in 
ignorance of the how and where, but 
more firmly convinced that distilling 
had once gone on here, and that years 
after it had died out old Thomas pre- 
served his old-world fear of the excise- 
man. 

As for wages, when he was a boy, five 
pounds a year and food, but not clothes, 
was the wage for a good all-round man 
who could “plough and sow, and reap 
and mow.” Boys got two or three 
pounds according to their capabilities. 

Flax was extensively grown in his 
young days, and was harvested, and 
sent to the weavers in the towns as it 
was needed, to be woven into a rough 
stuff much used for shirts. The rough- 
ness wore off in a short time, but the 
young farmers often got the men to 
wear their new shirts to take the rough- 
ness off for them. Fustian or moleskin 
jackets, low shoes, knitted stockings, 
and breeches, ‘and gaiters, were the 
usual costumes for farmers, but ‘‘the 
best sort” wore buckles in their shoes 
and “broad-cloth” suits. The laborers 
wore smocks made of Russian duck, 
which was so stout and waterproof that 
no rain would run through it. The art 


of making these frocks is not yet a lost 


one, but there is little request for it 


now. 
When Thomas was a boy they used 
to plough with oxen, and he spoke with 
real affection of the tall Herefordshire 
cattle, Butler, and Scarlet, and Swan, 
whose horns were so long that they had 


to turn their heads sideways every time 
they went into the “beast-house.” 
“They were great, towardly things, as 
quiet to drive as could be, and would 
work splendid. The farmers did work 
tnem on the land five years and then sell 
them to the butchers.” 

“Was there much drinking in your 
young days, Thomas?” 

“Not a lot. There were cider shops, 
as we did callun. They hadn’t licenses, 
but any one as could make cider did like 
to sell it. They were hardish times 
then. Folks as could make a shilling 
any way were glad to do it.” 

“Are people better off about here 
now than they used to be?” 

“I can hardly say. They was hardish 
times when I was a nipper, but there 
were more people about, and more work 
done on the land.” 

But Thomas’s stock of information is 
almost inexhaustible, and I must take 
leave of him and his reminiscences 
without even touching upon his talent 
for repeating old ballads. “I could tell 
you songs as would last all night,” he 
once said; and some of these I have 
taken down, but they must be reserved 
to another paper dedicated to old 
Thomas alone. 


But perhaps the wild life of this place 
will appeal to some more strongly than 
its vanished past can do. If so,the time 
to see it at its best is undoubtedly June. 
Some of us have perhaps, as we walked 
along a crowded London street on a 
June day, contrasted that scene and its 
full tide of existence with some such 
country fields as those of this little 
township, at the same moment and 
under the same fierce sunlight. We 
think of London as a noisy place and of 
the wilderness as wholly quiet. Just 
the reverse seems to me to be the fact. 
In London all lesser sounds are lost, 
merged in one great monotonous roar of 
traffic; in the green wilderness there is 
a perplexity, a multiplicity of sound, 
but no one is lost or fused into a greater 
whole; on the contrary each little voice 
has its own place, each sound is accen- 
tuated, exaggerated—exaggerated until 
we almost think that we can hear “the 
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grass grow and thesquirrel’s heart beat.” 
The chaffinch singing in the thorn-tree, 
with its shapely head towards the ‘west 
wind, which is ruffling its gay feathers; 
the chiff-chaff with its two monotonous 
but beloved notes so redolent of spring; 
the willow wren’s whistled imitation of 
the chaftinch’s song; thrush, wildest of 
little poets, singing its very heart away 
in melody; blackbird, perhaps the dear- 
est of all, with its “boxwood flute” and 
quiet meditation on life, and love, and 
all things around him; and the most 
wholly joyous of all songs—that of the 
lark, a quivering speck against a quiv- 
ering blue sky. Who can tell what 
ecstasy of happiness is in that soaring 
little heart as it sings as near to heaven 
as its wings can reach? 

These are, I think, the commonest of 
our songsters; but even as I say this, 
I remember so many more who all have 
tuneir part in the great chorus—yellow- 
hammers, linnets, pipits, tits of many 
kinds, and, not far off them, golden- 
crested wrens, with their sharp tee-tee 
ringing from among the many yew- 
trees which are a feature of this coun- 
try. But why go on? This is mere 
eataloguing. Every hedge, every field, 
every yard of earth or of air is instinct 
with life and sound, if only insect life. 
Sound, sound, multiplied field after 
field; endless music on every side and 
“soft eye-music” too; melodies, unheard 
but not the less sweet, which every 
fresh summer day brings with it; the 
glory of the grass, the glory of the 
mountain, the glory of the great wide 
sky, decked now with light as with a 
garment; glories of which the heart can 
never tire. And the very night, too, is 
eloquent. Before the thrushes and 
blackbirds have finished their evensong, 
their last liquid notes that close the eye 
of day, the owlet is already chanting his 
dim part—long may he escape the pole 
trap at the edge of the wood! For, of 
all the sad sights in a sad world, there 
are few more sad than to see some 
beautiful wild thing hanging for long 
hours in patient misery, unrelieved by 
any hope but of death from a keeper, 
whose hereditary ignorance of the 
amount of mischief done by hawks and 


owls would be laughable if its effects 
were less sad. England is to become a 
waste wilderness for the sake of a few 
mere pheasants in the coverts. But 
non ragionam di lor ... The note of the 
brown owl is a very musical one and is 
heard perpetually around here, some- 
times beginning as early as four or five 
o’clock on a March afternoon. It does 
not at all resemble Shakespeare’s “‘Tu- 
wit, to-whoo,” which the other poets 
have copied. Rather it is a long and 
somewhat tremulous “‘whoo-oo.” After 
the owl comes on the night-jar, whir- 
ring his wheel under the oak-tree; and 
the corncrake, wandering, wandering, 
in the sweet dewy grass, and all night 
long repeating that harsh call of which 
we never weary and which is never 
harsh tous. And its enemy, the mowing 
machine, does not come into this hilly 
land. Perhaps if we are out “when 
light on dark is growing,” we shall hear 
almost under our feet a sound which 
has been described as resembling the 
quacking of a hoarse duck, and after it 
a snuffing sound such as a dog might 
make. This is a hedgehog out for his 
evening walk, accompanied, most likely, 
by Mrs. Hedgehog. I do not know if his 
vocabulary is limited to these two 
sounds. The witch in “Macbeth” says, 
indeed, that “thrice the hedgepig 
whined,” but I never heard of its doing 
so. 

Have I so far only mentioned common 
birds and beasts? They are not the less 
loved because common. 


The meanest things below, 
As with a seraph’s robe of fire 
Invested, burn and glow— 


ii there is a real love of nature in his 
heart who sees and hears them. But 
this neighborhood can boast of some 
creatures which are really rare in many 
parts of England. For a tract of coun- 
try in which there is a river, a portion of 
real uncultivated mountain heath, a 
portion too of cultivated land, makes a 
happy hunting-ground for a naturalist; 
and such a happy hunting-ground is 
tnis. About three hundred and fifty 
acres of the low hill opposite the moun- 
tain, of which I have already spoken, 
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are surrounded by a ring fence, and 
consist of sheep pasture, dingles run- 
ning down to the brook below, the site 
(hardly the ruins) of a little alien priory, 
forsaken as long ago as the reign of 
Edward IV., much brushwood, as well 
as better pasture fields. Here is a 
haunt—one of the few English haunts 
—of black game; not numerous enough 
for a drive, and yet sufficiently numer- 
ous for their call—that sound as if they 
were clearing their throats—to be fa- 
miliar. It gives a pleasant wildness, a 
far-away character, to their surround- 
ings. They roost in trees at night, and 
are more at home on their feet than on 
the wing; but when once put up, they 
fly straight and strong and rather high. 

The stream is loved by dippers; but 
kingfishers are rare. I think the banks 
are too rocky, and perhaps the stream 
too rapid, for their mode of fishing. On 
tue mountain there are ring-ousels in 
plenty. You can hear their sweet, wild 
song there any spring day, and perhaps 
find one of their nests hidden away 
among the heather. And, best of all, 
here are curlews—we lay the accent 
on the last syllable in this part of the 
world. Your first experience of them 
will perhaps be when you are out on 
the mountain in spring or autumn. If 
you hear the sound of a far-off whistle, 
like that of no other bird you ever 
heard, then look up, and high, high over 
your head you will see the beautiful 
creatures flying most probably in a 
wedge, and with a straight but rather 
slow flight. They are on their way to 
the sea if it is autumn; on their way 
from it if itis spring. They arrive here 
in March, and when they are settled in 
their summer haunts you will often 
hear their sweet tremulous whistle as 
they fly low over the mountain, and 
perhaps their other startled ery, which 
has been likened to that of the rare 
black woodpecker. The curlew is a 
handsome bird, varying very much i1 
size, but some of them stand quite 
eighteen inches high. They lay their 
eggs on the ground and on hardly any 
nest; and like those of the pewit, they 
are arranged in a quatre-foil. Pewits 
are rare here. They prefer tillage to 
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pasture land, but a few miles away 
their beautiful lonely ery is heard over 
every field. Woodcock and_ snipe 
abound, and not long ago I heard that 
one of the rarer solitary snipe had been 
seen. Some woodcock are said to re- 
main here to nest. 

As for four-footed beasts, “the little 
red fox from his hole in the rocks” on 
the mountain, where hounds so rarely 
come, prowls down to the farms, and 
the men tell strange stories of his cun- 
ning and his depredations. But the 
silent badger, which is comparatively 
common here too, is a far more difficult 
beast for a terrier to tackle in his hold. 
Good Bewick, whose sympathy with all 
wild things was so far in advance of his 
time, never said a truer word than when 
he told us that the badger is harmless 
and inoffensive, and unless attacked it 
employs its formidable weapons of de- 
fence only for its support. “As grey as 
a badger” is a proverb; and lately two 
white ones were, I am told, seen about 
here. I confess to a hopeless inability 
to tell a weasel from a stoat; one, or 
both, abound, and the cats often catch 
them and bring them into the houses. 
There is a good woman here who is 
proud of the exploits of her cats in 
catching “‘honts (moles) or any vermin 
moving in the ground.” This same old 
body has the rare art of attracting birds 
and beasts to her, and last winter she 
had as many as five robins roosting in 
her little room at once. Her three cats, 
sleeping happily in front of the fire, did 
not molest the little visitors who came 


in under a flag of truce. 
H. ©. T. 





From The Espafia Moderna, 
CASTELAR ON DE GONCOURT. 

“T did not know de Goncourt, but 
in his last book he says that he met 
me one day at the house of Jules 
Simon. I do not remember it. He 
adds that when leaving he changed 
hats. I do not remember that either. 
I do not even know what his hat 
looked like, but I have read his work 
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so much that I know what kind of a 
head he had. As a general thing, style 
and language are well handled in 
France. French writers seem like 
Florentine artists of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, unequal in genius, but equal in 
taste. All breathe an air of the City 
of the Uluses, and this is their glory. 
Then the French are masters of the 
art of constructing a book. Neither 
the Germans, the Saxons nor our breth- 
ren of Italy know how to put a book 
together like our neighbors beyond the 
Pyrenees. De Goncourt wrote books 
adorned by a style as finished as that 
of other Frenchmen; but notwithstand- 
ing the national evenness of fine work, 
he committed many extravagances. 
He has a great and extraordinary pref- 
erence for a Japanese sort of art; he 
is none the less subject to a ritual like 
that of the ancient hieratic art; he is 
dazzling on account of the brilliancy of 
his lacquer, but like Oriental art pro- 
duces better things inanimate than 
animate, precious as gems but without 
real inspiration, or true and genuine 
life. The Japanese style of art speaks 
to the sense and pleases the eye, there- 
fore only those authors should toy 
with it who wish to express sensations 
rather than ideas. 

What a love those Goncourt twins 
had for details!—the one who died ten 
years ago as well as the one who has 
just died. They represent in letters 
the Siamese twins. Neither one nor 
the other painted with broad sweep- 
ing strokes, both painted daintily, as 
in the making of miniatures or water 
colors. Within reach in my study I 
have the History of Antoinette, and 
the volume on French society during 
the Revolutionary period. Nobody can 
surpass in minutiz and detail those 
two writers, but they did not see the 
infinite heaven, much less the fixed 
stars which are called eternal ideas. 
It seems impossible that a _ writer 
should treat of affairs like the reign 
of terror yet make one laugh on every 
page. It seems impossible to glance 


at a period tike that of the Revolution 
and not even see those lofty thoughts 
which, true or not, glowed for the mind 





French and English. 


of man. If by chance the Goncourts 
have a glimpse of such a thought ’tis 
gone like a meteor. Renan said that 
the de Goncourt brothers could never 
rise to the contemplation of a superior 
ideal; they saw everything with a mi- 
croscope, and by searching found out 
many defects hidden from the serene 
and natural light of the understand- 
ing; these souls never penetrated the 
reign of the ideal. Be this as it may, 
an originality almost extravagant, a 
gallant style, a rich ornateness of lan- 
guage characterized these two broth- 
truly exceptional even in the 
genius of France. 

Translated for THE LIVING AGE by Minna C. 

Smith. 


ers, 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 

Once upon a time three Frenchmen, 
augurs all and members of the Acad- 
emy, sat them down to condemn the 
island, whose name is vaguely famil- 
iar and whose inhabitants chey 
imagine aboriginal savages. “The En- 
glish,” declared the first, in that gaily 
confident tone which is assured by ig- 
norance, “the English are all drunk- 
ards.” “Yes,” murmured the second, 
complacently nodding his head like a 
Chinese toy, ‘‘the country of fog.” The 
third flashed a smile of approval upon 
his colleagues, and for his share of the 
controversy demanded the assent of an 
Englishman. “Yes, we are all drunk- 
ards,” agreed the Englishman, with a 
stout gravity, unwilling to shake their 
child-like credulity; and instantly the 
question was brushed aside, as though 
it had received a final, irrevocable 
answer. 

Such is the temper wherein we are 
considered by our next-door neighbors, 
and we shall have a right to resent 
the heresy when our own judgment of 
France is clarified. The untravelled 
Englishman appears to believe that 
Paris is inhabited by a mob of ruffians, 
who cultivate loose morals upon a diet 
of snails; at any rate he persists in re- 
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garding his traditional enemy with an 
unreasoning contempt which the slight- 
est knowledge of the truth would dis- 
pel. Insular prejudice on the one 
hand, continental obstinacy on the 
other, are ceaseless hindrances to an 
amicable approach, and, remembering 
our own misjudgment, we contemplate 
the fallacies of France in a _ spirit 
rather of curiosity than of indigna- 
tion. In truth the two countries are 
separated by something else than the 
winds and the waves of the Channel. 
The Straits of Dover are the very be- 
getters of mystery, and though they 
may be traversed in a brief two hours 
the voyage from either shore seems 
enough to obscure the keenest vision 
and to tangle the freest intelligence in 
the meshes of superstition. And if he 
who sets out upon the enterprise com- 
monly returns with a trunk full of 
falsehoods what shall be his fate who 
warms his hatreds at his own fireside? 
His lack of adventure shall prove a 
constant stumbling-block to peaceful 
amenity; he shall sit and mumble in 
impenetrable ignorance; in age he 
shall repeat the tales wherewith the 
old wives beguiled his childhood. 
And since it is upon our side that the 
greater number embarks, it is upon 
theirs that the misunderstanding is 
the more wilful and desperate. 

Paris, then, is suffering most acutely 
from Anglophobia, and one knows not 
to what indiscretion the madness will 
hurry her. The disease, old as his- 
tory itself, has changed with the cen- 
turies, and so long as it sprang from 
an acknowledged enmity it was neither 
virulent nor incurable. The hatred 
which incites two combatants of tried 
courage yields easily to honorable 
treatment; and even when Joan of Arc 
died a martyr’s death at Rouen, when 
Calais was scored on Mary’s heart, 
when Marlborough routed the forces 
of the Great King, the malady was 
less violent than at this present day, 
when you must seek its causes in 
prejudice and catchwords. For how 
much folly has Albion’s imagined per- 
fidy been responsible? And it is the 
phrase, not the reality, that sows the 
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seeds of poison. Indeed, the disease 
grew as the infection declined, and it 
was already dangerous when Napoleon 
the Third held court at the Tuileries, 
and the masterpieces of Offenbach 
were whistled upon the Boulevards. 
Ridicule was then the rampant symp- 
tom, and the keenest sufferers were the 
authors of vaudeville and comic opera. 
They, in their hallucination, invented 
a monster such as never was seen, and 
dubbed him an Englishman. He was 
portentous indeed, this sorry child of 
darkness and fog. No sunshine spar- 
kled on his dusky youth, and stern vul- 
garity wrapped round his middle age 
as with a mist. Meanwhile, as if to 
atone for the sourness of his temper, 
his fancy was loudly expressed in 
whiskers, red waistcoats, box-coats, 
and buttons big as saucers. He was 
an impossible mixture of Pecksniff 
and little Mr. Bouncer. Not the most 
grimly hag-ridden country in the 
world could have produced him; yet 
he appeared like as life to a genera- 
tion of sight-seers and since less than 
a year ago he walked the stage dis- 
guised in the trappings of a medizeval 
herald, it is plain that he still serves 
to void the spleen of the belated 
Parisian. 

But the last victims of Anglophobia 
are at once more dangerous and less 
amicable. It is the journalists of 
Paris that are now most bitterly in- 
fected with the hatred of England. 
In their loudly expressed loathing of 
the unknown country across the Chan- 
nel they forget their legitimate re- 
venge; and they would pretend to fold 
the German to their breast, as they 
long since welcomed his beer, if by the 
pretence they could put another insult 
upon the loathed island. For them the 
Englishman is a veritable bogey, a 
composite monster with the maw of 
the ostrich, the beak of a hawk, the 
claws of a tiger, the manner of a 
clergyman, and the cunning of an ape. 
This terrific creature, says the French 
journalist, roams up and down the 


world, impelled only by the lust of 
plunder and of blood; but he is hap- 
piest when he is robbing the honest 
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Frenchman of his due or cajoling the 
mild-mannered Belgiau (on the Congo) 
into the forfeiture of his ivory. Above 
all, this shameless hybrid is alert; if 
the sun never sets on his empire his 
eye never closes in sleep; and ever 
from beneath his drooping lid he espies 
some fresh occasion for ruin and out- 
rage. To his impious ingenuity no 
limit is set. He is capable of organiz- 
ing the manufacture of dynamite, and 
of betraying his own plot, that France 
may tremble for the safety of her 
czar. Not long since a _ halfpenny 
print, in search of a headline, an- 
nounced the murder of the sultan, and 
(declared the Parisian journals) the 
falsehood was plainly invented by En- 
gland, that monster personified, with 
the deliberate intent to shake the 
peace of Europe. Thus the Briton 
walks abroad, hungry in ill-doing, still 
cutting throats and poisoning wells 
with a ferocious energy unrivalled 
since the heroic days of giants and 
demi-gods. 

Modern history, we are told, is but 
a catalogue of England’s crimes, and 
it is pleasant to recall some more re- 
cent achievements which have cast a 
lustre upon our national fame. The 
most brilliant opportunity arrived 
something more than a year ago, when 
France was persuaded to undertake a 
campaign in Madagascar. The sports- 
men of England, tired of the Andes 
and big game, saw a chance not only 
of gratifying their secular enmity, but 
of finding an excellent quarry for their 
bullets. Instantly a club was formed, 
and the members, chartering a yacht, 
set sail for Madagascar. They spared 
neither malice nor expense; their rifles 
were of the newest pattern; in the 
pocket of each lurked a revolver, and 
there was none who did not carry a 
dagger at his hip that his victim might 
leave the world happy in a coup de 
grace. The danger of the road added 
a zest to the enterprise, and though 
any other than a stout-hearted, un- 
scrupulous Briton might quail before 
the risk of taking pot-shots at an army 
on the march, this gang of ruffians 


found comfort in the thought that a 
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vast bag of Frenchmen would be its 
reward. How our countrymen fared 
in their perilous adventure has never 
been revealed; a greater enormity 
soon drove this masterpiece of bru- 


tality from affrighted memory of 
France, and even the Figaro, whose 
ingenuity invented the novel sport, 


was too indolent to follow the career 
of its own puppets. 

To insist that so fantastic a charge 
was deliberately brought against En- 
gland seems like explaining a joke. 
Yet to be unversed in this extrava- 
gance of Anglophobia.is to be wofully 
incredulous, and it is necessary at this 
point to declare that no fancy herein 
set forth is without iis warrant. Now, 
the press, having solemnly urged a 
diplomatic intervention, having even 
protested with circumstance that the 
same plan of murder had been fol- 
lowed in Tonkin and Dahomey, was 
not slow in discovering another piece 
ot wickedness which put the wanton 
sportsmen into obscurity. The re- 
sources of France were inadequate to 
transport her impediments from Mar- 
seilles to Madagascar, and the failure 
was obviously due to the devilish con- 
trivance of Perfidious Albion. Nor 
was Albion on this occasion disinter- 
ested in her perfidy; by some fiendish 
machination she had arranged the 
shortcoming of France that she might 
twist it to profitable account. Where, 
indeed, could France turn in her ex- 
tremity if not to that England which 
existed only for her discomfiture and 
ruin? Thus the Brinkburn was char- 
tered and fitted out; her English cap- 
tain (suspect from his blood) under- 
took to carry the French stores to 
Madagascar; and he had got no further 
than Malta when his ship broke down, 
anda miserable delay was enforced 
upon France’s legitimate ambition. 
That the accident was deliberately 
brought about by a malicious Briton 
no self-respecting journalist doubted 
for a moment. And in truth not a 
link was lacking in the chain of in- 
dictment. All the world knows 
that France had no sufficient transport 
of her own, and all the world knows 
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that she was thus deprived of re- 
sources by the prudent villainy of 
England. When once this fact is rec- 
ognized there is no more need of argu- 
ment; it follows, as night the day, that 
the Brinkburn stoked her engines with 
the express design of breaking down, 
and of proving yet again that the 
ancient feud burned more fiercely than 
her own poor flickering furnace. 

But earth-hunger is the worst disease 
wherewith England is afflicted. The 
smell of the soil is as blood to her nos- 
trils, and no dry land exists that she 
does not covet. She has. ousted 
France from the four quarters of the 
globe, yet she is not content, and a 
brief year ago she cast an envious eye 
upon the Minquiers. Now, the Min- 
quiers, says the Parisian journalist, 
are the brightest jewels in France’s 
crown, and it is no wonder that the 
grave serenity of an autumn day was 
disturbed by the awful tidings that the 
Union Jack was floating over the larg- 
est island of the group. This island 
(again it is the Parisian journalist who 
speaks) is called Ecréhous, and it is (or 
was) inhabited by one fisherman, who 
combined in his proper person the 
functions of king, parliament, and peo- 
ple. No sooner was the news spread 
abroad than France was on the alert. 
Deputies and senators turned to their 
geography-books as one man. To dis- 
cover that the Minquiers lay only five 
miles from the French coast was the 
work of a moment, and forthwith the 
dullard might conclude that Albion 
was meditating a hostile descent. A 
boat set sail immediately for Ecréhous, 
and brought back the disappointing 
word that no flag had braved the 
breeze above its barren, inhospitable 
rocks. But the conscience of the Paris 
press was not thus easily put to sleep, 
and still in its moments of nightmare, 
the Union Jack waves before her, as 
horrible an apparition as was the 
Phantom Ship to the strayed mariner. 

Nor is it only upon the shore of the 
estranging sea that England would 
plant a sacrilegious foot; she would 
also wreck (if she could) the financial 
security of France. Some time since 
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there was a panic upon the Bourse, 
and economists looked about them for 
some reasonable explanation of it. 
But the journalist knew better than to 
cast his eye further than our own For- 
eign Office. France’s financial depres- 
sion was plainly the work of Lord 
Salisbury, and was moreover a delib- 
erate act of political revenge. The 
Conservative party, in fact, affronted 
at the cordial alliance between France 
and Russia, was determined upon a 
reprisal. It felt for a moment that 
England’s supremacy was threatened 
in the Far East, but it also knew that 
with the sovereignty of the sea _ it 
could direct the credit of the world. 
Wherefore, said Lord Salisbury, a 
smile of irony upon his lips, France 
Shall suffer. The Bank of England 
shall forbid the French banks to re- 
new their acceptances, and thus ruin 
shall be made certain. No sooner had 
the prime minister uttered these words 
than the collapse came; and it was 
only the never-failing cleverness of 
France that made the blow recoil upon 
Albion’s intriguing head. 

To cap these examples of Anglopho- 
bia would not be difficult; no day 
passes which does not furnish a fresh 
specimen of them. But, remembering 
with security that, should France and 
England ever be embroiled, it is the 
country, and not the newspaper, that 
will prove the ultimate arbiter, we 
may contemplate with indifference the 
aggression of the latter. After all the 
journalist, proud in the daily iteration 
of his name, vastly exaggerates the 
value of the printed word; he is eager 
to believe that he is swaying empires 
when he is achieving no more than the 
momentary embarrassment of an in- 
dustrious minister. So wantonly is he 
puffed up with a sense of his impor- 
tance that he confuses his professional 
interest with his country’s honor, and 
having hit upon a chance policy, with 
the vague gesture of one playing blind 
hookey, he would insist in the _ bor- 
rowed majesty of type that Europe is 
in danger if his advice be not followed. 
But as the Figaro, that hoary-headed 
offender, once pointed out, France is 
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not exclusively peopled by journalists, 
and one likes to reflect that the rau- 
cous voice of England’s enemies carries 
no further than the Boulevard. To 
suggest a remedy, short of hanging a 
journalist, is impossible, but there is 
consolation in the fact that the gentle- 
men whose business it is to quarrel 
with the island they could not find 
upon the map, influence the provinces 
as little as the government. They 
speak chiefly for themselves and their 
clique, yet it is none the less interest- 
ing to divine their motives. 

Personal animosity counts for much, 
and it is a humiliating truth that 
France’s expressed opinion of England 
was guided for several years by a 
writer whose malice is concealed as 
little as his ignorance This man, the 
ineffable Jacques St. Cére, saw an ele- 
ment of popularity in Anglophobia, 
and with the permission of the Figaro 
cast a daily insult upon the country 
whose history and politics are far be- 
yond his ken. Happily a personal in- 
discretion has now compelled him to 
silence; but he has left his influence 
behind, and there are many, too indo- 
lent to discover the truth, who echo 
his ignorance and swell the volume of 
his malice. In the eyes of these gentry 
Xngland has but one motive for exist- 
ence, the annoyance of France; and 
though she is declared to employ all 
means for the gratification of her am- 
bition, it is in Egypt and her colonies 
that she strikes the heaviest blow. 
Colonial jealousy, in brief, is the dom- 
inant motive of Anglophobia, and when 
Prince Henry of Orleans was deco- 
rated with the Legion of Honor, he 
received the red ribbon less because 
he had traversed a distant and _ill- 
known country than because his ex- 
perience of the East had convinced 
him that English enterprise was a 
check to the development of French 
commerce. The very mention of 
Egypt is sufficient to arouse the ire of 
the journalist, and though Paris does 
not deign to tell us what she would 
accomplish if she drove her enemy 
from the Nile, it is plain she resents 
our success far more bitterly than her 
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own imprudence. At best, hers is the 
policy of the dog in the manger; and 
yet it is this unreasoned fury which 
she permits to color and to enhance 
her hatred of England. But again 
one takes comfort in the thought that 
the loudest voice is not always the 
furthest heard, and that though the 
journalist’s signature may seem brave 
in Pousset’s Tavern, it is but the 
shadow of a name in distant Mar- 
seilles. 

To correct this Anglophobia, which 
is but a fashion adopted by the unlet- 
tered, would be unprofitable if it were 
not hopeless. <A little knowledge might 
convince even the chronicler of the 
Boulevard that England is not a proper 
bogey wherewith the burgesses of 
I'rance should frighten their children. 
But knowledge is ever beyond the 
reach of the journalists for whom 
Lord Gladstone is a personage and Sir 
John Morlay a distinguished philoso- 
pher; and so long as England pushes 
further into Africa, or dares to confer 
prosperity upon the khedive’s domin- 
ion, so long will the newspapers of 
Paris declare that it is the English- 
man’s habit to steal all the shrimps 
at dinner or to sling a hammock across 
a railway carriage. The argument is 
not clear, but it is sufficient, and its 
recklessness is the more remarkable, 
since if you leave the desert region of 
party politics, you will find in France 
a sincere, and even too ardent an ap- 
preciation of England. Indeed, in the 
self-same city which cherishes our bit- 
terest foes you may note all the symp- 
toms of an active Anglomania. Be- 
tween France and England there has 
always been an artistic exchange hon- 
orable to both countries. To estimate 
the debt on either side is a delicate 
task, but, without an onerous precision, 
we may say that English literature 
and French painting have lent the 
more lavishly. When Voltaire de- 
clared a loyal admiration of Congreve, 
Swift, and Pope, neither the poetry nor 
the prose of England seemed con- 
temptible in the eyes of France. But 
never were we so generously applauded 
as to-day. Nor is it our literature 
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alone which has won the praise of 
France. Our art, our London, our 
sport, our life even, have aroused a 
sympathetic enthusiasm, and one 
writer is found bold enough to chant 
a hymn in praise of an English Sun- 
day! 

In truth, if you avert your eyes from 
politics, you will detect everywhere 
the influence of England. The decora- 
tion, which was forgotten twenty 
years ago with the timely death of a 
false zestheticism, is the last fashion 
of that Paris which was wont to be 
our dictator. The Pre-Raphaelites, 
who for a generation have been sunk 
deep in respectable Philistinism, are 
hailed at the Champ de Mars as new- 
born Messiahs; and Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones (or Lord Jones as the news- 
papers prefer to style him) has ousted 
the Impressionists from their throne. 
To be in the mode, the Frenchman 
must buy his furniture in Tottenham 
Court Road, forget the elegance of 
Louis the Sixteenth, and pay a yearly 
visit to the City of Fog. Even the 
sentiment and methodism of the 
strange town must engross him, and 
M. Gabriel Mourey, whose “Passé le 
Detroit” is in a sense the Anglomaniac’s 
Bible, finds it not too late to rhapso- 
dize of Oxford Street and “the little 
Ann.” Thus De Quincey has become, 
in the translation of M. Barbey d’Aure- 
villy, a part of French literature, and 
Mr. George Meredith, if he prove not 
too craggy for the interpreter, will take 
his place at Hugo‘s side. Thomson 
and Wordsworth, Burns and Shelley 


have one and all joined the Parnassus - 


of France, and it is impossible to pick 
up a single magazine wherein some 
courageous critic does not prove at 
once the Columbus and the panegyrist 
of an unknown Briton. One writer, 
indeed, has been bold enough te dis- 
cover Mr. Ruskin, and you tremble to 
think how far this curiosity will carry 
its victims. Moreover from an intelli- 
gent understanding of Mark Twain 
there has developed a fresh school of 
French humor, and not even the churl 
will deny that MM. Alphonse Allais 
and Georges Auriol have added to the 


world’s gaiety. Then, again, there is 
the spectacle of M. Faguet writing of 
the British drama, as though it were 
still a serious pursuit, and taking a 
stern account of those _ trivialities 
which intelligence declines to separate. 
Nor is this all; Mr. John Morley (or Sir 
John Morlay, if he prefers it), has 
come forth in the glory of a French 
dress and of a prefatory trapping coa- 
trived by M. Filon. Emerson, also, has 
his votaries, but the strangest freak of 
all is the French admiration of Carlyle. 
“Sartor Resartus” isatthis very moment 
passing through the pages of a review, 
and one is aghast at the spectacle 
of Teufelsdréckh thus transformed. 
Surely it is enough to make the Seer 
turn in his grave,—a public tribute 
from a nation, for which he neither 
felt nor professed the smallest sym- 
pathy! 

This honorable reséarch has carried 
us far indeed from the acrimony of the 
journalists. Yet the appreciation of 
our literature is at once more sincere 
and profound than the enmity of edi- 
tors. At least the finer intellect is 
ranged upon our side; for in Paris a 
stern line is drawn between journal- 
ism and literature, and while the man 
of letters constantly condescends to 
the newspaper, the journalist is never 
allowed to scale the loftier table-land. 
Thus there is a constant opposition be- 
tween literature and the newspapers, 
an opposition which explains the ex- 
istence in the same city of admiration 
and contempt. Nor is it precisely sym- 
pathy which induces the writers of 
France to make trial of English liter- 
ature. They cannot profess a genuine 
love of Emerson or a true understand- 
ing of the Lake School; the ruggedness 
of Carlyle must always appear repul- 
sive to the apostles of pure form; and 
if it had not been for the lawlessness 
of Belgium, Walt Whitman would 
never have surprised the heirs of Ra- 
cine. No, this Anglomania is rather 
the curiosity of a tired palate. In 
Paris all things have been adventured: 
no corner of life is secret from the 
prying eyes of realism; and so for the 
sake of novelty literature must per- 
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force look abroad, and find in England 
(or in Timbuctoo) the inspiration de- 
nied in too familiar Paris. Mean- 
while if the appreciation is but partial, 
the first steps of the approach have 
been made, and there is no reason why 
the curiosity of literature should not 
compel a courteous understanding of 
life. The worst is that France pene- 
trates England no further than Tot- 
tenham Court Road; yet even this 
voyage proves an enterprise unknown 
to Candide. When that traveller vis- 
ited England with Martin, he wit- 
nessed an execution in Portsmouth 
Harbor. “Who is that fat man,” asked 
Candide, “that has just been killed 
with so much ceremony?” “That is 
an admiral,” replied Martin. “And 
why should they kill this admiral?” 
“Because he did not kill men enough. 
He gave up a battle to a French ad- 
miral, and they thought he was not 
near enough to his foe.” “But,” said 
Candide, “the French admiral was as 
far from the English admiral as the 
English from the French.” “That is in- 
disputable,’ replied Martin; “but in 
this country an admiral is_ killed 
from time to time to encourage the 
others.” 

And so Candide sailed away, like too 
many of his countrymen, without set- 
ting foot on shore, leaving behind him 
the parable of our misfortune. France 
is as far from England as England is 
from France; nor without knowledge 
is there any chance of complete recoa- 
ciliation. How shall we, who esteem 
not reason, prove intelligible at first 
sight to a people which is always logi- 
eal, even though its premisses be 
false? And who shall convince 
those travellers who, like Candide, de- 
cline to set foot on English soil, that 
London in June is not impenetrably 
befogged? The task is beset with dif- 
ficulties innumerable, and it is our 
wisest consolation that the hatred is 
no more sincere than the expressed 
sympathy. For politics also have their 
fashion, and Anglophobia may pass 
away with a perverted taste for Walt 
Whitman and shapeless furniture. 


From The Spectator. 

THE “EDINBURGH REVIEW” ON MARS. 

One American millionaire at least 
has found a worthy method of em- 
ploying his surplus wealth. Mr. Perci- 
val Lowell, an astronomer with dol- 
lars, has, according to the Edinburgh 
Review, devoted them to an investiga- 
tion into the conditions of life in other 
worlds, “including last, but not least, 
their habitability by beings like and 
unlike man.” He has built a fine ob- 
servatory near the town of Flagstaff, 
in Arizona, seven thousand three hun- 
dred feet above the sea, whither he 
has carried, among other instruments, 
“an eighteen inch equatorial by Brash- 
ear,” and there for eleven months, 
from May 24th, 1894, to April 3rd, 1895, 
he or his assistants have steadily de- 
voted themselves to observations of 


-Mars, achieving as a first result “a 


marked advance in Martian topogra- 
phy, Mr. Lowell’s map of Mars, col- 
lected from observations at Flagstaff, 
being,” writes the reviewer, who is 
obviously an expert, “a remarkable 
production:” “Turning the globe com- 
pletely round, as it were, before his 
audience, he describes, with the help 
of a se. of beautiful drawings, the suc- 
cessive presentations of its chief 
features, and so impressively as_ to 
bring Mars—at least in the carto- 
graphical sense—within the familiar 
acquaintance of all who lend him their 
attention.” That seems to us, aS we 
have said, a worthy employment of 
wealth and leisure, for apart alto- 
gether from the object sought, which 
to many minds, and especially to the 
minds of a majority of astronomers, 
will appear somewhat fanciful, it is 
through investigations pursued under 
such restrictions that we may hope to 
obtain a real advance in the manufac- 
ture of telescopic apparatus. Men who 
are searching for a definite something 
feel the defects of their apparatus as 
no other observers can, and an Ameri- 
ean of science with resources practi- 
cally limitless if he feels defects in 
his apparatus is nearly certain to 
make experiments which will either 
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produce results, or show us conclu- 
sively that results are not to be ob- 
tained by human ingenuity. It is 
difficult to believe, when we remember 
what has been done in other fields of 
observation, that telescopes have yet 
been perfected, or to doubt that there 
are methods, to be discovered by end- 
less perseverance and expenditure, of 
either increasing farther the range of 
human eyes, or of superseding them 
by photographic “eyes” of far superior 
delicacy and power of vision. The 
suggestion which the agents of Mr. 
Yerkes, the Tramway King, are said 
to be endeavoring to work out, of con- 
structing object-glasses of unprece- 
dented magnitude in pieces, opens a 
long vista of possibilities, while there 
is no proof that we are finally confined 
to glass, a heavy material full of flaws, 
for the necessary crystals. A lifetime 
and, say, five millions would not be 
wasted if their devotion resulted in a 
great improvement in telescopes such 
as would confer on all future observers 
of the heavens powers as new as those 
which the earlier astronomers derived 
from the invention of the telescope it- 
self. And one can discern no final rea- 
son why such an improvement is 
impossible,—certainly no reasou so 
convincing as those which only two 
years ago would have induced even 
sanguine men to declare that the hope 
of seeing through a wooden box or into 
the human frame was not only unrea- 
sonable but positively silly. Those 
were not unintelligent persons who 
only last year received the first tele- 
grams announcing Dr. Réntgen’s dis- 
covery with a stare of amused sur- 
prise at the popular ignorance of the 
limits of investigation, and who be- 
lieved, as we know many believed, 
that Professor Réntgen’s name had 
been taken in vain, and that some 
clever rascal was availing himself for 
his own amusement of the disposition 
towards credulity which recent dis- 
coveries in science have undoubtedly 
generated in educated mankind. No- 
body now would receive a telegram 
announcing that Mr. Edison had dis- 
covered the law for the transmutation 
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of metals, or a plan for conveying 
Whispers under the Atlantic, with 
absolute disbelief. Indeed, nobody 


does disbelieve that a Hungarian pro- 
fessor has discovered, or thinks he has 
discovered, a way to secure the last- 
named result, and is about to test it at 
Valentia. 

Nor can we perceive, in spite of all 
the ridicule to which it has been sub- 
jected, that the declared object of Mr. 
Lowell’s investigations, and, we may 
add, of many investigations more pri- 
vately carried on, is in any way un- 
worthy of the devotion of years and 
millions. The discovery of the Phi- 
losopher’s Stone, supposing that phrase 
to imply a working scheme for trans- 
muting an inferior metal into gold, 
would probably produce nothing be- 
yond a period of terrible economic 
confusion, or perhaps a vast and dis- 
astrous, because over-rapid, transfer 
of property; but the attainments of 
certainty that sentient beings with 
corporeal encasements, acting by ef- 
fort and not by pure volition, existed 
in any one other planet, would only 
enlarge the range of human thought 
and the force of the human imagina- 
tion. Such a certainty would either 
increase to an extraordinary degree 
the reverence for the Creator—for we 
are all so limited that we reverence 
powers which we see exerted more 
than powers which we know in theory 
must exist—or would compel material- 
ists to revise and widen their whole 
theory of the relation of matter to 
mind, it being evident that sentience 
could exist under conditions hitherto 
deemed impossible. There are cer- 
tainly millions, and possibly billions, 
of worlds of which no two are the 
same, and if sentient beings were 
found past question in one other world 
than ours, the presumption that they 
existed under a variety of conditions, 
and probably, therefore, in a variety 
of forms practically unlimited, would 
become so violent that to reject the 
theory would soon be regarded as an 
evidence of a foolish popular habit of 
disbelief in the unseen. Man has some 
internal dislike to believe that limited 
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beings with sentience can exist under 
conditions other than his own, and 
habitually assumes—as, for instance, 
is assumed in this very review—that 
a world without air is a dead world, 
or at all events an empty world; yet 
there is no proof that the ether, which 
we know to be everywhere, cannot 
support life, or that circumstances of 
which we know nothing may not mod- 
ify either its intolerable cold or the 
effect of that cold* In Mars itself 
there is some potency at work which, 
to the despair for the moment of ter- 
restrial science, produces warmth 
where cold ought to reign permanently 
supreme. It is as certain as any de- 
duction from analogy can be that air 
in Mars, though it exists, is as rarefied 
as it would be at the top of a moun- 
tain twice as high as Mount Everest, 
and that consequently the normal and 
permanent degree of cold ought to be 
terrible. “The thermal income of 
Mars is less than half that of the earth, 
and its theoretical mean temperature 
is consequently—taking into account 
its low “albedo,” or reflective power 
per unit of area—thirty degrees Centi- 
grade below freezing.” Yet the act- 
ual climate of Mars is mild, snow 
certainly melts rapidly—that is patent 
to the telescope—vapor certainly rises 
—that is clear from the spectrum- 
analysis—water flows, and there are 
indications, if not proofs, that a sud- 
den vegetation follows the sudden 
thawing of the snow. What warms the 
air is unknown, but it is warmed past 
all question or doubt, and all argu- 
ments, therefore, as to the inevitable- 
ness of cold in other worlds must be 
pronounced imperfect, as also are 
those which show the impossibility of 
sustaining corporeal life. All we can 
say with certainty is that if sentient 
beings with corporeal frames exist in 
Mars, the relation of the lungs to the 
body cannot be identical with their 
relation in man, which, as we are 
aware of fishes, is not an impossible 
exercise of the imagination. If condi- 


tions fatal to human life on this little 
globe are compatible in any one other 
world with corporeal life, 


no condi- 
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tions can be finally declared to be 
hopelessly inconsistent with it, the 
only certainty in the event of such a 
discovery being that our “necessary” 
or “inevitable” conditions are not uni- 
versally either inevitable or necessary. 
in fact, whatever the direction taken 
after such a discovery by human 
thought, it must necessarily be wi- 
dened—not widened as it might be by 
a new revelation, but widened—and to 
attain that end a generation of mil- 
lionaires or a mountain of gold might 
worthily and rightfully be expended. 
What are they worth compared with a 
great expansion of the human intel- 
lect? 

It remains to state, though it is 
hardly needful, that as yet inquiry is 
in its embryonic stage, and may of 
course encounter natural barriers 
which will forever prove impassable. 
All that we actually know hitherto 
may be summed up in a very few 
lines. One planet, Mars, is habitable 
by corporeal beings but slightly differ- 
ing from ourselves. There is warmth, 
there is water, there are seasons in a 
sequence like those of earth, there is 
a strong probability, though not yet a 
certainty, of recurrent vegetation—in- 
dicated to the observer by otherwise 
inexplicable changes of color—and 
there is some reason to believe in the 
existence of great public works in- 
tended to store and distribute the 
otherwise insufficient supply of water. 
The proof of this latter hypothesis, 
though it convinced Professor Schia- 
parelli, is as yet wholly insufficient, 
resting as it does on the assumption 
that nature never makes perfectly 
straight lines; but it is sufficient to 
justify years of patient observation, 
and the expenditure if needful of mil- 
lions, in the effort to increase our tel- 
escopic powers. The reviewer says: 
“A new epoch in the investigation of 
Mars was opened by Signor Schiapa- 
relliis discovery of the ‘canals’ of 
Mars during the memorable opposition 
of 1877. He may be called a miracu- 
lous observer. Everything, so far, seen 
by him with conviction has had only 
to wait for full ratification. The 














On the 


views of Mars afforded him by an 
eight and three-quarters inch, later 
by an eighteen inch refractor were of 
unprecedented perfection. They had 
the exquisite clearness of a _line-en- 
graving, and left no room for illusion; 
the features they included were un- 
mistakably there. His canals have 
thus gradually triumphed over the in- 
credulity, as to their objective pres- 
ence, of those whose eyes or whose 
instruments were incapable of show- 
ing them, and have taken rank among 
the least questionable, although per- 
haps the very strangest of planetary 
phenomena.” We entirely acknowl- 
edge that the artificiality of these lines 
is at best a grand guess, and that the 
dreamy stuff written two years ago 
about the possibility of interstellar 
communication is most of it pure non- 
sense; but our contention remains 
solid, that observation of Mars, if car- 
ried on for years and with improved 
instruments, may produce results so 
enlightening that the chance of attain- 
ing them is well worth the devotion of 
millions of treasure and the lives of 
many thoughtful men. 





From The Speaker. 
ON THE VOLGA. 

The Englishman of to-day can only 
feebly imagine what a country owes 
to its rivers. We love our Thames and 
Mersey, have even a sneaking affec- 
tion for the smells of the Clyde and 
the muddy expanses of the Humber; 
‘but England can be pictured without 
any great river system. No one could 
picture Russia without the Volga. 
The Volga made Russia, and is even 
yet the great artery of national life. 
The physical conditions to which it 
owed its importance as one of the 
great routes of primitive trade, and 
then as the line of conquest of the 
Slavie princes, still give it the impor- 
tance of a real seaboard. Even in this 
day of rapid railway extension it re- 
mains the grand road through vast 
tracts of unbroken country, the road 
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by which the fertile South sends her 
corn in exchange for the no less neec- 


Volga. 


essary timber of the North. This 
predominance cannot last. In the 
economy of the modern state the 


watercourse, unless it tap a country 
rich in minerals, is quickly supplanted 
by the iron road. The empire of the 
czars only seems to be, but is not, an 
exception to the history of Western so- 
cial evolution. At last she is awaking, 
rapidly and unmistakably, from her 
long Middle Age. A new South is ris- 
ing over the coal and iron basins of 
Donetz and Ekaterinburg; a new North 
living in cities, laboring in factories, 
impelled by steam and electricity, fills 
the old-time Muscovite with forebod- 
ing of some terrific and incalculable 
change. Even the Volga has its crop 
of factories, and its steamers of the 
American type; its historic cities— 
Tver, Yaroslav, Kostroma, Nijni Nov- 
gorod, Kazan—which rose from the 
wreckage of the Tartar invasion as it 
became again the line of national ex- 
pansion and colonization, find them- 
selves threatened to-day by a foe more 
insidious, a domination more over- 
whelming. For the most part, how- 
ever, the drama of industrial revolu- 
tion will be worked out on another 
stage; and for long enough the great 
river will remain to the student of the 
old Russia, the Russia of the mujik, 
an unequalled line of observation. 
Stand on the bluffs which slope up 
from the broad, sandy foreshore to 
any of the large towns from Rybinsk 
to Nijni Novgorod. What a sense of 
space one gets in a typical Russian 
landscape! The heavens seem to di- 
late under the bright sunshine; breezes, 
fresh with the breath of Northern ice, 
earry a flotilla of bellying clouds along 
an immense horizon. The stillness 
and silence, a silence too serene to be 
oppressive, brooding over the whole 
prospect, enhance this illusion of vast- 
ness. Outside the town, save for an 
occasional flight of wild-fowl, there is 
no sign of life. Harvest is over; and 
in many of the villages old men, 
women, and children are left alone for 
the long winter days, while the grown 
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men get work in the nearest factory 
town. Another note of social change! 
Below, the broad stream takes its way, 
smooth and strong, dotted here and 
there with strings of wooden barges— 
real floating villages some of them— 
rafts of uncut logs, and now and then 
a village ferry boat. For miles on one 
bank extend dark forests of fir, pine, 
and birch. On the other, the ridge is 
capped by a succession of hamlets, a 
dozen wooden huts to each, with a 
windmill or a church set on every 
higher point. Behind us lies the town, 
wooden from end to end with the poor 
exception of the tower of the fire- 
watchmen—a sort of stone sermon on 
the plague which they call here the red 
rooster. The colorist will remark how 
wonderfully the white walls, green or 
blue roofs, and blue or gilded cupolas 
of the churches befit this pure and 
tranquil scene. A score of little drosh- 
kies lie in wait for the invisible way- 
farer, the big bundle of dry goods 
which answers to the cry of “istvos- 
chik” slumbering serenely at the tail 
of his gallant little pony—pride of poyv- 
erty-stricken Slavia. An unkempt 
mujik in inverted sheepskin crosses 
the dusty cobbled expanse which is 
the town’s main street; and a group of 
what may or may not be women, on 
some pilgrimage of labor or perhaps 
of piety, passes down to the steamboat 
pier. Down there the human ant-col- 
ony is busy loading and unloading for 
the new factory hard by. A score of 
laborers, meagre, ragged, bare-chested 
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to the keen wind, or with no better 
protection than a red cotton shirt, run 
up and down the gangway bearing 
huge bales and packages with inde- 
scribable verve and earnestness. No 
resting, no shirking in this brute toil. 
Ah! country of the seared face and 
virgin heart; what centuries of penury 
and slave-service have taught this 
utter devotion to the meanest task! 
What tragedies, harder than Job’s, 
pass daily within these millions of 
wooden cabins or under this coldly 
smiling sky! What unutterable pathos 
sobs itself out in the low chant of the 
Volga gangsmen. It is the vesper 
hymn of the temple of eternal labor, 
and not less acceptable, one would 
think, to the good God who knows 
best, because it goes up to heaven 
without the mediation of gilded saints 
and priests to whom gold and saintli- 
ness are almost equally foreign. We 
English know it more familiarly in the 
pages of Tolstoi, the marvellous artist 
—this gospel of salvation by hand- 
work. But Tolstoi had it from a vil- 
lage mason, who again had it with his 
blood straight from the heart of the 
Russian earth and Russian history. 
For this is the great unknown quan- 
tity men call Russia—an immeasurable 
patience, an immeasurable industry, 
an immeasurable devotion. Some day 
a prophet will come along and touch 
it into intelligent self-consciousness; 
what will happen then who can tell? 
But it will be good to live in that day 
of resurrection. 





Extraction of gold by the Cyanide Proc- 
ess.—According to a report of the South 
Australian School of Mines, that ready 
solubility of gold in a weak solution of 
cyanide of potassium upon which depends 
the extraction of so much of the metal 
from poor quartz rocks, is very adversely 
affected by the presence of traces of 
sulphides. Fifty cubic centimetres of 


a 0.2 per cent. solution of cyanide of 
potassium mixed with a cubic centime- 
tre of an aqueous solution of sulphur- 
etted hydrogen, failed to dissolve a gold 
leaf which would have been dissolved by 
the cyanide alone in about three minutes. 


Agitation with a small quantity of mer- 
curic oxide removed the sulphur and re- 
stored the cyanide to activity. The 
publication of this report will probably 
go far to prevent some unaccountable 
failures in working the cyanide process. 
In the same report it is stated that if 
iron is in contact with the zine used to 
precipitate the gold from the cyanide so- 
lution, a local action sets in, and the potas- 
sium cyanide (which ordinarily is used 
over again) is wasted by the formation 
of a deposit of zine cyanide; the precipita- 
tion of the gold being also incomplete. 
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READINGS FROM AMERICAN 


From Harper’s Magazine, 
“THE CELLAR AND THE WELL.” 


I had three memorable meetings with 
Dr. Holmes not very long before he 
died: one a year before, and the other 
two within a few months of the end. 
The first of these was at luncheon in the 
summer-house of a friend whose hospi- 
tality made it summer the year round, 
and we all went out to meet him, when 
he drove up in his open carriage, with 
the little sunshade in his hand, which 
he took with him for protection against 
the heat, and also, a little, I think, for 
the whim of it. He sat a moment after 
he arrived, as if to orient himself in 
respect to each of us. Beside the gifted 
hostess, there was the most charming 
of all the American essayists, and the 
Autocrat seemed at once to find himself 
singularly at home with the people who 
greeted him. There was no interval 
needed for fanning away the ashes; he 
tinkled up before he entered the house, 
and at the table he was as vivid and 
scintillant as I ever saw him, if indeed 
I ever saw him as much so. The talk 
began at once, and we left it mostly to 
him, after we had made him believe 
iuat there was nothing egotistic in his 
taking the word, or turning it in illus- 
tration from himself upon universal 
matters. I spoke among other things of 
some humble ruins on the road to 
Gloucester, which gave the way-side a 
very aged look; the tumbled foundation- 
stones of poor bits of houses, and “Ah,” 
he said, “the cellar and the well?” He 
added, to the company generally, “Do 
you know what I think are the two lines 
of mine that go as deep as any others, 
in a certain direction?” and he began to 
repeat stragglingly certain verses from 
one of his earlier poems, until he came 
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to the closing couplet. But I will give 
them in full, because in going to look 
them up I have found them so lovely, 
and because I can hear his voice again 
in every fondly accented syllable:— 


Who sees unmoved, a ruin at his feet, 

The lowliest home where human hearts 
have beat? 

The hearth-stone, shaded with the bistre 
stain, 

A century’s showery torrents wash in 
vain; 

Its starving orchard where the thistle 
blows, 

And mossy trunks still mark the broken 
rows; 

Its chimney-loving poplar, oftenest seen 

Next an old roof, or where a roof has been; 

Its knot-grass, plantain,—all the social 
weeds, 

Man’s mute companions following where 
he leads; 

Its dwarfed pale flowers, that show their 
straggling heads, 

Sown by the wind from grass-choked gar- 
den beds; 

Its woodbine creeping where it used to 
climb; 

Its roses breathing of the olden time; 

All the poor shows the curious idler sees, 

As life’s thin shadows waste vy slow de- 


grees, 

Till naught remains, the saddening tale to 
tell, 

Save last life’s wrecks—the cellar and the 
well! 


The poet’s chaunting voice rose with 
a triumphant swell in the climax, and 
“There,” he said, “isn’t itso? Thecellar 
and the well—they can’t be thrown down 
or burnt up; they are the human monu- 
ments that last longest,and defy decay.” 
He rejoiced openly in the sympathy 
that recognized with him the divination 
of a most pathetic, most signal fact, and 
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he repeated the last couplet again at 
our entreaty, glad to be entreated for it. 
I do not know whether all will agree 
with him concerning the relative impor- 
tance of the lines, but I think all must 
feel the exquisite beauty of the picture 
to which they give the final touch. 

He said a thousand witty and brilliant 
things that day, but his pleasure in this 
gave me the most pleasure, and I recall 
the passage distinctly out of the dim- 
ness that covers the rest. He chose to 
figure us younger men, in touching upon 
the literary circumstance of the past 
and present, as_ representative of 
modern feeling and thinking, and him- 
self as no longer contemporary. We 
knew he did this to be contradicted, and 
we protested, affectionately, fervently, 
with all our hearts and minds; and in- 
deed there were none of his generation 
who had lived more widely into ours. 
lhe was not a prophet like Emerson, nor 
ever a voice erying in the wilderness 
like Whittier or Lowell. His note was 
heard rather amid the sweet security of 
streets, but it was always for a finer 
and gentler civility. He imagined no 
new rule of life, and no philosophy or 
theory of life will be known by his 
name. He was not constructive; he 
was essentially observant, and in this he 
showed the scientific nature. He made 
his reader known to himself, first in the 
little, and then in the larger things. 
From first to last he was a censor, but a 
most winning and delightful censor, 
who could make us feel that our faults 
were other people’s and who was not 
wont 


To bait his homilies with his brother 


worms. 

At one period he sat in the seat of the 
seorner, aS far as Reform was con- 
cerned, or perhaps reformers, who are 
so often tedious and ridiculous; but he 
seemed to get a new heart with the new 
mind which came to him when he began 
to write the Autocrat papers, and the 
light mocker of former days became the 
serious and compassionate thinker, to 
whom most truly nothing that was 
human was alien. His readers trusted 
and loved him; few men have even 
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written so intimately with so much 
dignity, and perhaps none has so en- 
deared himself by saying just the 
thing for his reader that his reader 
could not say for himself. He sought 
the universal through himself in others, 
and he found to his delight and theirs 
that the most universal thing was often, 
if not always, the most personal thing. 
In my later meetings with him I was 
struck more and more by his gentleness. 
I believe that men are apt to grow gen- 
tler as they grow older, unless they are 
of the curmudgeon type, which rusts 
and crusts with age, but with Dr. 
Holmes the gentleness was peculiarly 
marked. He seemed to shrink from all 
things that could provoke controversy, 
or even difference; he waived what 
might be a matter of dispute, and rather 
sought the things that he could agree 
with you upon. In the last talk I had 
with him he appeared to have no grudge 
left, except for the puritanic orthodoxy 
in which he had been bred as a child. 
This he was not able to forgive, though 
its tradition was interwoven with what 
was tenderest and dearest in his recol- 
lections of childhood. We spoke of 
puritanism, and I said I sometimes 
wondered what could be the mind of a 
man toward life who had not been 
reared in its awful shadow, say an En- 
glish Churchman, or a Continental 
Catholic; and he said he could not 
imagine, and that he did not believe 
such a man could at all enter into our 
feelings; puritanism, he seemed to 
think, made an essential and ineradica- 
ble difference. I do not believe he had 
any of that false sentiment which 
attributes virtue of character to sever- 
ity of creed, while it owns the creed to 
be wrong. 
From “Oliver Wendell Holmes,”’ 
Dean Howells. 


By William 





From The Atlantic Monthly. 
ANGELUS. 

A middle-aged woman, fair-haired 
and stout, sat peeling potatoes in the 
top story of a tall tenement house. 
Between her and the sunset several 
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jagged lines of vari-colored clothes, 
comprising a neighbor’s wash, fluttered 
slightly in the faint-stirring air. The 
sound of children’s voices, raised at 
intervals to a shrill pandemonium at 
some crisis in their game, mounted 
from the yard and entered at tue open 
window. It was summer, and the 
woman awaited the return of her hus- 
band and son from their work. 

Her husband, she knew, would come, 
slowly, painfully climbing the steep 
stairway, after a day’s perspiring toil 
in the oven-like basement where he 
worked. He was ten years older than 
she was, and he suffered from rheuma- 
tism. The boy would come in advance 
of his father. He was a lad of fifteen, 
mature for his years, serious, almost 
stolid, in disposition. He attended 
the public school during the winter, 
and worked in the summer vacation 
to add to the family income. 

The family income! It had dwindled 
of late, despite the additional pair of 
hands at work to secure it. An illness 
of nearly three months had dissipated 
the man’s savings, and hopes for the 
future had had to be renounced. The 
boy would not return to school in the 
autumn; his parents did not face it 
yet; they would not recognize the ne- 
eessity for his labor, although both 
knew in their hearts that the man was 
no longer to be depended upon. Their 
son’s education had been a_ supersti- 
tion to these good people; it would be 
the last of their aspirations to be re- 
linquished. The woman who sat peel- 
ing potatoes laid down the knife, and 
reflected sadly on what was already 
included in these renunciations. She 
was a sentimental German woman, 
and the tears came easily to her mild 
blue eyes. 

Once—in their early married life, 
when fortune smiled upon them—they 
had planned to visit the Fatherland 
together; he to show her the little farm 
in Holstein, where his aged parents 
were then living with the family of an 
elder brother; she to show him her 
home in the Pfalz, in the old city of 
Speyer, on the dear Rhine. It came 
back now to the eye of her imagina- 
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tion,—the peaceful old town, the smil- 
ing country round intersected by pleas- 
ant roads with their borders of fruit- 
trees, the broad acres of garden and 
pasture, and the simple, friendly peo- 
ple jogging slowly in their vehicles, or 
strolling by whole families in the Sun- 
day sunshine. Ah, she would 
have seen it all again so gern! But it 
was not to be. The advance in wages 
came too slowly; she had been ailing 
in those years; and then there was the 
boy’s fu.ure to be looked to. 

Again, they had looked forward to 
a country retreat in which to end their 
days. There were pleasant places on 
the outskirts of Brooklyn or in East 
New York; space enough for an arbor 
in which a man might light his pipe 
in the sultry summer evenings, with 
ground beside for a few beds of gera- 
nium and a rose-bush or two. So they 
had fondly imagined, and had pictured 
the peace of existence, and the pass- 
ing away from existence, in so sure a 
haven of tranquillity. But they never 
spoke of it now. Silently they aban- 
doned the hope of ever quitting the 
stuffy little apartment in the top of 
the tall tenement. And the future of 
their boy was left them to meditate 
upon. 

They plotted and schemed for his 
welfare, and watched him grow big 
and healthy and strong. They kept in 
a drawer of the kitchen table all his 
old copy-books and school exercises, 
and marvelled at the knowledge he 
was absorbing. Already he did all 
their writing for them; for the mother 
wrote only in the crabbed German 
Schrift, and the father unwillingly 
took a pen into his great rough hand. 
Sleeping and waking, their tnoughts 
centred about the boy, and the goal 
of their lives became his education. 
This was not, in their sight, merely a 
tool to his advancement in, life; it was 
desirable in and for itself, an unseen 
but ever present blessing, which be- 
stowed upon its possessor an inesti- 
mable superiority. 

Now this last and greatest of their 
ambitions was about to be abandoned 
Slowly they would accustom  them- 
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selves to the idea of its relinquish- 
ment. They would toil on for the 
rest of their days; the woman at her 
domestic work, together with what 
washing she could obtain to do; the 
man at his employment, so long as his 
failing health might permit him to re- 
tain his position; and the boy would 
be a toiler like themselves. Her soft 
mother’s heart could not render this 
credible all at once to the woman’s in- 
telligence, but the shadow of it lay 
darkening across her soul. She 
thought of her other renunciations, 
and none seemed so great as the one 
likely to be demanded of her. What 
she forgot was the calm their accept- 
ance had brought her, and it would 
do the same again. P 

The boy and his father came home 
to their supper; the children ceased 
screaming in the yard; there was a 
lull in the activity of the whole vast 
human beehive. The woman placed 


two bowls of steaming soup on the. 


white-laid kitchen table, and poured 
some tea into a saucer for herself. 
Her eyes dwelt alternately on her tired 
husband and the hungry lad, resting 
longest on her son. The man’s brow 
relaxed under the influence of the 
cheering fare, and in his glance was 
legible the satisfaction of a day’s work 
done. After supper, while she washed 
the dishes, he read aloud from the 
evening newspaper. 

When the woman came back to the 
window, the last sunset colors lan- 
guished in the western sky. The man 
had fallen asleep, extended at length 
on the horse-hair sofa; the boy’s fair 
head was bent over a book, his expres- 
sionless profile softened by the shadow 
of the lamp. The woman turned from 
them to the gathering night. On her 
face was written contentment and the 
repose of a nature at peace with it- 


self. 
From “Landscapes with Figures.” By J. K. 
Paulding. 





From The Cosmopolitan. 
THE FORGETFULNESS OF AUTHORS. 
The best abused book of the year now 
ending (for “Jude the Obscure” belongs 
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chronologically to 1895) has been Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett’s “Lady of 
Quality.” The critics have pretty well 
dismembered and dissected it, from its 
moral theory down to its not always 
accurate archaisms. They have, in 
fact, done their work so thoroughly that 
it is surprising to find one amusing 
blunder still apparently unnoticed. 
This has to do with the lock of hai 
which Sir John Oxon surreptitiously cut 
from Clorinda’s head and whose ap- 
pearance at a critical moment in her 
life brought on the tragedy that forms 
the central motive of the novel. This 
remarkable raven tress at the time 
when it was cut off is described (page 
106) as being five feet long, but when it 
afterward appears (page 225) it has 
lengthened out in some mysterious way 
to six feet! The inconsistencies ot 
authors might be made the text of a 
long and curious discourse, for they are 
innumerable and seem to escape the 
attention of publishers, proofreaders, 
and critics alike; so that even in books 
that go through several editions they 
often remain unaltered for many years. 
Usually they are due to forgetfulness 
and sometimes to absent-mindedness. 
Thackeray’s “Vanity Fair’ is perhaps 
the most flagrant example of the former 
quality, for in the earlier editions the 
characters change their Christian names 
continually. Old Sedley is sometimes 
Joseph and sometimes John; Bute 
Crawley’s wife is sometimes Martha 
and sometimes Jane; and soon. This Is 
perhaps to be explained by the fact tha‘ 
Thackeray’s health broke down when 
he had finished the first part of the 
novel, so that he came to the composi- 
tion of the second half after an interval 
that dulled his recollection of its details. 
Dickens does not blunder in names, but 
shows instances of forgetfulness as to 
some of the circumstances narrated in 
different parts of the same story. Most 
exasperating is it to a reader to find an 
author apparently forgetting in one 
part of a story the attributes ascribed in 
another part to particular characters. 
Thus, Charles Reade’s “Hard Cash” 
introduces the American, Joshua Fulla- 
love, as an educated gentleman; but 
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when he reappears in the trial-scene 
toward the end of the book he is a 
typical stage Yankee, and in a subse- 
quent novel, “Foul Play,” he is if any- 
thing even more grotesque. Instances 
of pure absent-mindedness are now 
very common; but a good contemporary 
one is found in the “Universal History” 
just published by Professor Fisher of 
Yale. It is to be assumed that this dis- 
tinguished student of history is thor- 
oughly familiar with the succession of 
American presidents, yet in his book he 
speaks of something as occurring in 
President Polk’s second administration. 

An odd bit of forgetfulness on the 
part of Mr Rudyard Kipling was ob- 
served by the present writer some time 
ago. A friend, who is a great admirer 
of Mr. Kipling and who always expects 
the most scientific accuracy in every- 
thing, was greatly interested in the 
Indian tale entitled “The Strange Ride 
of Morrowbie Jukes.” It will be re- 
membered how, -in this story, Jukes 
while racing his horse over a lonely bit 
of country rolls with his mount down a 
steep embankment, and on coming to 
consciousness finds himself in a sort 
of amphitheater fenced in by a high 
slope of sand on one side and an appar- 
ently impassable morass on the other, 
Here are a troop of hideously spectral 
Hindoos who, having once been pro- 
nounced dead of cholera, came to life 
only to be regarded as forever unclean 
by their friends, who cast them down 
into this desolate pit. Jukes, like the 
rest of them, cannot escape through the 
morass, nor can he scale the sandbank 
because it is too steep, and any attempt 
causes the sand to come down in great 
masses. Now the scientific gentleman 
who read this story was convinced that 
there did exist a way in which the in- 
habitants of the pit could have escaped 
if they had been clever; and he was 
anxious to meet Mr. Kipling and ex- 
pound this theory to him in person. So 
the present writer brought about an 
interview between the two, and after 
some preliminaries the scientific person 
said:— 

“Now, Mr. Kipling, this is my notion 
of what Jukes and the others could 
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have done. You say the sand-slope had 
an inclination of sixty-five degrees. 
Very well; that isn’t so very steep. One 
man could have lain down at full length 
against the slope. A second man could 
have walked over his body and in like 
manner stretched himself further up 
the incline; and then a third, walking 
over these two, until at last there would 
have been a human plank-walk all the 
way to the top; on it the remaining 
prisoners could have walked quietly out 
of the pit without stirring the sand, and 
when out, could have helped up the 
others.” 

“Yes, but, you know,” said Mr. Kip- 
ling, “I didn’t say that the angle was 
sixty-five degrees. I only said that the 
bank was very steep—in fact, much toc 
steep for any such trick as that. Oh, 
no; quite impossible.” 

And as Mr. Kipling seemed to be in- 
tensely positive and even the least bit 
nettled, the author of the Jukes theory 
let him alone. But any one may buy 
the story and see for himself that the 
angle is there specifically recorded as 
one of sixty-five degrees. 

These things are not merely amusing; 
they have a certain interest and impor- 
tance of their own, and in the history 
of literature and textual criticism. If, 
for example, a novelist like Mr. Hamlin 
Garland can in the space of five pages 
describe an important character now as 
“Joseph” and again as “Hdward,” ought 
not scholars and critics to be very care- 
ful how they decide questions of prob 
able authorship on the basis of mere 
easual inconsistencies in the text? In 
fact, from Biblical investigators and 
Homeric iconoclasts down, it would be 
just as well to remember that no 
hypothesis is unassailable which does 
not take account of the very important 
factor which is found in human falli- 
bility. 

By Garry Thurston Peck, in “The World of Art 
and Letters.” 





From The New England Magazine. 
THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT. 


The Christmas Spirit brings also to 
the people of the Christian churches a 
counsel of simplicity. 
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Jesus comes as a little child, born in 


poverty. He grows up in a country 
village, working every day with saw 
and hammer in a carpenter shop. He 
never owned a house, nor is it likely 
that he ever had any money beyond 
what was essential to his immediate 


needs. The details of his life are not, 
indeed, set forth for our imitation. 


We are not following him by living in 
his way, any more than we would be 
like him by wearing his Oriental dress 
or by speaking in his vriental speech. 
Because he had nowhere to lay his 
head we need not set out upon a pil- 
grimage, abandoning our homes. The 
real thing is to shape our lives accord- 
ing to his spirit. And that was the 
spirit of entire simplicity. 

We are tempted to believe that the 
over-elaborate life which we custom- 
arily lead is essential to decent exist- 
ence. Anything less, we think, would 
be a step towards a lower plane of liv- 
ing. Edward Fitzgerald, in his let- 
ters, wrote of one of his friends that 
he was “a very civilized person.” We 
somehow feel that in order to be civ- 
ilized it is necessary for us to have our 
manifold possessions. 

But Jesus lives, for our example, a 
life in which all things material are 
reduced to the lowest terms. And it 
is not only a helpful but a blessed life; 
it is rich in the most adequate enjoy- 
ments; it is as full of genuine happi- 
ness as a life may Le ina world where 
men have want and sin for next neigh- 
bors, and where opportunity and temp- 
tation are waiting at every corner of 
the street. 

The initial need to enjoyment is not 
many possessions but much apprecia- 
tion. The Japanese way is wiser than 
ours, when they adorn a room with a 
single article of beauty, a vase or a 
picture, and really delight in it, look- 
ing at it day after day, giving it entire 
attention, and presently taking it away 
and putting something else in the 
place of it; while our houses, some of 
them, are like the show rooms of 
shops. The simple life may be the 


richer for the smallness of its posses- 
We may be impoverished by 
wealth. 


sions. 
our 
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It is necessary, also, in order to get 
sincere enjoyment out of life, that we 
be in a measure free from anxiety and 
have a little quiet time. And these 
are conditions which go only with a 
simple way of living. A good many 
people are so busy laying up treasure 
on earth and so worried in the hard 
task of keeping and defending it after 
it is stored away, that they have no 
leisure and no mind for the treasure it- 
self. Here is one who owns a single 
book, and gets more light and help and 
blessed friendship and counsel out of 
it than his neighbor whose books are 
marshalled along a hundred shelves. 
Here is another with a single picture, 
and that but a photograph or print, 
who sees more in it than his acquaiut- 
ances see in allthe masterpieces framed 
in gold which glorify their walls. It is 
what the Master said, that a man’s 
life consists not in the abundance of 
the things which he possesses. 

The best wealth,.after all, is out- 
of-doors, and costs nothing. The poor 
man, unless he live in a particularly 
narrow street, may extend his hand 
and take it any day. The best pic- 
tures are those that live and move, or 
across which the real clouds drift be- 
fore the wind. And to poss2ss 1hese 
pictures of the sky or of the street we 
need pay nothing but attention. 


A naked house, a naked moor 

A shivering pool before the door, 
A garden bare of flowers and fruit 
And poplars at the garden foot. 
Such is the place that I live in, 
Bleak without and bare within. 


Yet shall your ragged moor receive 

The incomparable pomp of eve, 

And the cold glories of the dawn 

Behind your shivering trees be drawn: 
And when the wind from place to place 
Doth his unmoored cloud-galleons chase, 
Your garden gloom and gleam again 

With glancing sun, with falling rain. 


Life is very rich and beautiful, if 
we would but open our eyes and our 
ears. The Christmas shepherds lying 
in the chill fields, under the stars, with 
their sheep about them, see heaven's 
golden gates ajar and hear celestial 
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harmonies. And so may we, though 
we be poor as they. 

A good many people have an idea 
that one must live in a good house, 
and wear good clothes, and be well 
waited upon, and have money in the 
bank, in order to be happy. Some 
of these mistaken folk are already 
possessors of these privileges, and 
ought to know better by the testimony 
of their own experience. Some of 
them are poor folk who are genuinely 
unhappy, and are in search of causes 
and of remedies, and who are led by 
what they see to believe that the gain- 
ing of these material things would 
bring everlasting joy into their lives. 
To both may be presented that blessed 
Bethlehem Christmas, the little  vil- 
lage, the stable and the manger, the 
cattle in their stalls; the peasant 
mother with her husband, the carpen- 
ter, men coming in out of the fields in 
their working clothes bringing their 
shepherd’s staves in their hands, and 
the December stars shining over all. 
Life is here at its simplest. An ex- 
ample is here set which we will some 
day—either because we must, or be- 
-ause we will—be wise enough to fol- 
low. The richest life that was ever 
lived was lived by one of the poorest 
of the sons of men. 

From “ What the Christmas Spirit Saith Unto the 

Churches.” By George Hodges. 





From Scribner’s Magazine. 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN SUNDAY-SUHOOL 
BOOKS. 

The enormous circulation of Sunday- 
school books, both in England and 
America, has resulted in a constant ex- 
change of commodities. For many 
years we have given as freely as we 
have received; and if British reviewers 
from the first were disposed to look 
askance upon our contributions, Brit- 
ish nurseries absorbed them unhesi- 
tatingly, and British children read 
them, if not with interest, at least with 
meekness and docility. When the 
“Fairchild Family’ and the “Lady of 
tue Manor” crossed the Atlantic to our 
hospitable shores, we sent back, ‘e- 
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turning evil for evil, the “Youth’s 
Book of Natural Theology,” in which 
small boys and girls argue their way, 
with some kind preceptor’s help, from 
the existence of a chicken to the exist- 
ence of God, thus learning at a tender 
age the first lessons of religious doubt. 
At the same time that the ‘‘Leila” 
books and “Mary and Florence” found 
their way to legions of young Ameti- 
cans, “The Wide, Wide World,” 
“Queechy,” and “Melbourne House” 
—with its intolerable little prig of a 
heroine—were, if possible, more im- 
moderately read in England than at 
home. And in this case, the serious 
wrong-doing lies at our doors. If the 
“Leila” books be rather too full of ser- 
mons and pious conversations, long 
conversations of an uncompromisingly 
didactic order, they are nevertheless 
interesting and wholesome, brimming 
with adventures, and humanized by a 
very agreeable sense of fun. More- 
over, these English children, although 
incredibly good, have the grace to be 
unconscious of their goodness. Even 
Selina, who, like young Wackford 
Squeers, is “next door but one to a 
cherubim,” is apparently unaware of 
the fact. Leila does not instruct her 
father. She receives counsel quite 
humbly from his lips, though she is 
full eight years old when the first vol- 
ume opens. Matilda has never any 
occasion to remonstrate gently with 
her mother; and little Alfred fails, in 
the whole course of his infant life, to 
once awaken in his parents’ friends an 
acute sense of their own unworthi- 
ness. 

This conservative attitude is due, 
perhaps, to the rigid prejudices of the 
Old World. In our freer air, children, 
released from thraldom develop 
swiftly into guides and teachers. We 
first introduced into the literature of 
the Sunday-school tne offensively pious 
little Christian who makes her father 
and mother, her uncles and aunts, even 
her venerable grandparents, the sub- 
jects of her spiritual ministrations. 


We first taught her to confront, Bible 
in hand, the harmless adults who had 
given her birth, and to annihilate their 
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feeble arguments with denunciatory 
texts. We first surrounded her with 
the persecutions of the worldly minded, 
that her virtues might shine more 
glaringly in the gloom, and disquisi- 
tions on duty be never out of place. 
Daisy, in “Melbourne House,” is an 
example of a perniciously good child 
who has the conversion of her family 
on her hands, and is well aware of the 
dignity of her position. Her trials 
and triumphs, her tears and prayers, 
her sufferings and rewards fill two 
portly volumes, and have doubtless 
inspired many a young reader to set 
immediately about the correction of 
her parents’ faults. The same lesson 
is taught with even greater emphasis 
by a more recent writer, whose works, 
I am told, are so exceedingly popular 
that she is not permitted to lay down 
her pen. Hundreds ot letters reach 
her every year, begging for a new 
“Elsie” book; and the amiability with 
which she responds to the demand has 
resulted in a fair-sized library—twice 
as many volumes probably as Sir Wal- 
ter Scott ever read in the whole course 
of his childish life. 

From “ Little Pharisees in Fiction.” 
Repplier. 


By Agnes 





From MecClure’s Magazine. 

DRUMTOCHTY AND DR. DAVIDSON. 

The Doctor’s determination—after 
the calamity of the bank failure—to re- 
duce himself to the depths of poverty 
was wonderful, but Drumtochty was 
cunning and full of tact. He might 
surrender his invested means and re- 
serve only one hundred pounds a year 
out of his living, but when he sent 
for the Kildrummie auctioneer and in- 
structed him to sell every stick of fur- 
niture, except a bare minimum for one 
sitting-room and a. bedroom, Jock ac- 
cepted the commission at once, and 
proceeded at eleven miles an hour— 
having just bought a new horse—to 
take counsel with Drumsheugh. Next 


Friday he dropped into the factor’s of- 
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fice—successeor to him over whom the 
Doctor had triumphed gloriously—and 
amid an immense variety of rural in- 
formation, mentioned that he was ar- 
ranging a sale of household effects at 
Drumtochty Manse. Jock was never 
known to be so dilatory with an ad- 
vertisement before, and ere he got it 
out Lord Kilspindie had come to terms 
with the liquidator and settled the 
Doctor’s belongings on him for life. 


The insurrection in the manse oozed 
out, and encouraged a conspiracy of 
rebellion in which even the meekest 
people were concerned. Jean Baxter 
of Burnbrae, who had grasped greedily 
at the dairy contract of the manse, 
when the glebe was let to Netherton, 
declined to render any account to Re- 
becca, and the Doctor had to take the 
matter in hand. 

“There’s a little business, Mrs. Bax- 
ter, I would like to settle with you, 
as I happen to be here.’ The Doctor 
had dropped in on his way back from 
Whinny Knowe, where Marget and 
he had been talking of George for two 
hours. You know that I have to be, 
eh—careful now, and I—you will let 
me pay what we owe for that delicious 
butter you are good enough to supply.” 

“Ye ’ill surely tak a look roond the 
fields first, Doctor, an’ tell’s what ye 
think o’ the crops;” and after that it 
was necessary for him to, take tea. 
Again and again he was foiled, but 
took a firm stand by the hydrangea in 
the garden, and John Baxter stood 
aside that the affair might be decided 
in single combat. 

“Now, Mrs. Baxter, before leaving I 
must insist,” began the Doctor with 
authority, and his stick was in his 
hand; but Jean saw a geographical ad- 
vantage, and seized it instantly. 

“Div ye mind, sir, comin’ tae this 
gairden five year syne this month, and 
stannin’ on that verra spot aside the 
hydrangy ?” 

The Doctor scented danger, but he 
could not retreat. 

“Weel, at ony rate, John an’ me 
dinua forget that day, an’ never wull, 
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for we were makin’ ready tae leave the 
home o’ the Baxters for mony genera- 
tions, an’ it wes you that stoppit us. 
Ye ’ill maybe no mind what ye said 
tae me.” 

“We ’ill not talk of that to-day, Mrs. 
Baxter—that’s past and over.” 

“Aye, it’s past, but it’s no over, Doc- 
tor Davidson; na, na, John an’ me 
wesna made that wy. Ye may lauch 
at a fulish auld wife, but ilka kirnin’ 
(churning) day ye veesit us again. 
When a’m turnin’ the kirn a’ see ye 
comin’ up the road, an’ a’ gar th® 
handle keep time wi’ yir step; when 
a’ tak oot the bonnie yellow butter 
ye’re stannin’ in the gairden, an’ then 
a’ stamp ae pund wi’ buttercups, an’ a’ 
say, ‘You’re not away yet, Burnbre, 
you’re not away yet’—that wes yjir 
word tae the gude man; and when the 
ither stamp comes doon on the second 
pund and leaves the bonnie daisies 
on’t, ‘Better late than never, Burn- 
brae; better late than never, Burn- 
brae.’ Ye said that afore ye left, Doc- 
tor.” 

Baxter was amazed at his wife, and 
the Doctor saw himself defeated. 

“Mony a time has John an’ me sat 
in the summer-hoose an’ brocht back 
that day, an’ mony a time hev we 
wantit tae dae somethin’ for him that 
keepit the auld roof-tree abune oor 
heads. God forgie me, Doctor, but 
when a’ heard ye hed gien up yjir 
glebe ma hert loupit, an’ a’ said tae 
John, ‘The ’ill no want for butter at 
the manse sae lang as there’s a Bax- 
ter in Burnbrae.’ 

“Dinna be angry, sir.” But the 
flush that brought the Doctor’s face 
unto a state of perfection was not 
anger. “A’ ken it’s a leeberty we’re 
takin’, an’ maybe a’m presumin’ ower 
far, but gin ye kent hoo sair oor herts 
were wi’ gratitude, ye wudna deny us 
this kindness.” 

“Ye ‘ill lat the Doctor come awa 
noo, gude wife, tae see the young 
horse,” and Doctor Davidson was 
grateful to Burnbrae for covering his 
retreat. 


From “‘ How Dr. Davidson Kept His Last Christ- 
mas at Drumtochty.” By Ian Maclaren. 
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From The Review of Reviews. 
HOUSING REFORM IN NEW YORK. 

There is great danger that move- 
ments in which philanthropy forms a 
part may become sporadic. Time and 
again we have seen interesting move- 
ments restricted to a very limited 
sphere, and realizing but half their 
promise. The reason for this state 
of things is that organization is ef- 
fected simply with present considera- 
tions in mind, and without a compre- 
hensive programme or outlook. The 
gentlemen interested in the work of 
the Improved Housing Council deter- 
mined that, whatever practical agency 
should be organized, they would guard 
against such dangers. With this end 
in view they determined to select as 
president and leader of their enterprise 
one who, from his previous studies 
and practical knowledge of the various 
phases of the problem, could fairly be 
esteemed to possess an outlook.1 Im- 
proved housing, even though it may 
have a commercial basis, is neverthe- 
less a sociological problem; and suc- 
cess in dealing with it must depend to 
a considerable extent upon a_ right 
understanding of sociological condi- 
tions. It was, therefore, probably a 
wise thing to select for the president 
of the new organization one thoroughly 
trained on the academic side, but 
whose sympathy has always been 
chiefly enlisted toward the _ practical 
rather than the theoretical side of 
social problems. 

Accordingly a company was con- 
ceived which would deai at present 
with two important and distinct phases 
of the housing problem, and, when 
successful therein, extend its sphere 
of work so as to include whatever had 
been left out of the initial programme. 
Improved housing having survived 
the experimental phase, both econom- 
ically and sociologically, the promoters 
felt safe in organizing an investment 
company largely on the model of some 
of the London housing corporations, 
but with a somewhat wider aim. 

The proper way to begin a reform in 
the living conditions of the wage earn- 


1 Dr, E. R. L. Gould. 
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ers is to commence with the upper 
strata. Providing for the best and 
most prosperous leaves just so much 
more room for those underneath. Be- 
ginning at the top relieves the pres- 
sure and prompts an upward move- 
ment all along the line. Accordingly, 
the mechanics and better paid wage 
earners will be encouraged by this 
company to undertake the purchase of 
small homes built for them on sub- 
urban sites and sold on the _ instal- 
ment plan with life insurance attached, 
while the future tenants of its city 
homes will be in the main taken from 
the classes below. The city homes of 
this company will cater to that class 
of people who desire two, three or four 
room apartments. The four-room 
apartments of these buildings, as re- 
gards rentable space and conveniences, 
will be equal in all salient respects to 
the ordinary five-room apartments in 
the more modern tenement houses. It 
is safe to say that the locations se- 
lected will be in neighborhoods where 
there is a demand for these apart- 
ments: neighborhoods perhaps not 
the most densely populated, but at all 
events where a positive need exists. 
The first building erected will cover : 


space two hundred by four’ hun- 
dred feet. Very probably, in the 
future, smaller sites will be se- 


lected in different parts of the city, so 
that the standard of housing in the 
neighborhoods will be raised by force 
of competition and example. While 
more than the resources of the largest 
conceivable corporation would’ be 
needed to provide model city homes 
for New York’s wage earning popula- 
tion, indirectly a great deal may be 
done by planting improved tenements 
in different neighborhoods. They ex- 
ercise 2 powerful influence in raising 
the standard of accommodations fur- 
nished by owners of other tenement 
property. 

An important part of the work of the 
City and Suburban Homes Compan; 
will be to facilitate means of propri- 
etorship among the better paid ele- 
ment of New York’s wage earning pop- 
ulation. This step is along the line of 


‘ate conservatively, 
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true social progress, for popular pro- 
prietorship is probably the most pow- 
erful contributory element in social 
stability. The method by which these 
homes may be attained is somewhat 
as follows:— 

In the first place, the company ex- 
pects to purchase several areas con- 
veniently situated, if possible, within 
the limits of the “Greater New York,” 
at points where good transit facilities 
are afforded. The company will oper- 
purchasing only 
enough land at one place to develop a 
colony. The land will be laid out as 
attractively as possible, and the es- 
tates carefully protected against any- 
thing which might injure the value of 
the property. This is very important 
to wage earners, because it will assure 
them of a permanent value for their 
homes when they become the full own- 
ers. By controlling a suburb, protec- 
tion is afforded to future values in a 
way not possible where an individual 
lot is purchased and a house built by 
the owner, no matter on what scheme. 

Having selected and laid out the site, 
plans for small homes, costing prob- 
ably from $1,000 to $2,000, will be of- 
fered to prospective purchasers, so 
that each one may select the partic- 
ular type of house which he thinks he 
wants. Whenever a sufficient number 
have chosen plans, let us say twenty- 
five at a time, the houses will be built 
for them. Building in this way re- 
duces the cost considerably, and the 
purchaser reaps the advantage. A 
free choice as regards plans will nat- 
urally result in sufficient variety of 
architecture so that a suburb will not 
present the appearance of dull uni- 
formity. The buyer will not be limited 
to the ordinary city lot, twenty-five by 
one hundred feet, but he may purchase 
more land so as to make a little garden 
for himself if he so desires. The land, 


however, must be for his.own use and 
not for speculation. 

Each client, upon making his con- 
tract, will be called upon to pay down 
ten per cent. of the purchase price of 
the house and lot, with the option of 
either a ten, fifteen or twenty years’ 
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period in which to repay the remain- 
der in monthly instalments. These 
monthly payments will cover also the 
cost of a life insurance policy. By this 
means a hecessary protection is af- 
forded to the family, which is often 
in a sad plight where the head has 
died during the period of acquiring a 
home. The risks will be assumed by 
a thoroughly responsible life insurance 
company, so that there can be no ques- 
tion of adequate protection. This life 
insurance feature is meant to consti- 
tute an essential part in the operation. 
The City and Suburban Homes Com- 
pany will insist that all of its clients 
for suburban homes, if insurable sub- 
jects, shall become insured; and where 
the head of the family is not an in- 
surable subject his wife or some other 
member of the family may be taken. 
The company keeps the policy in force, 
pays the premiums, etc., so that all the 
client has to do is to submit himself 
to a physical examination in the first 
instance. The plan of the City and 
Suburban Homes Company, as regards 
this phase of its work, offers probably 
more advantages both as regards 
cheapness, convenience and excellence 
of accommodations provided, than ex- 
isting agencies. This fact is unques- 
tionably being appreciated, for at the 
present time the company has more 
than three hundred and sixty bona fide 
candidates for the purchase of sub- 
urban homes on its books. For pleas- 
ing architecture and durability of 
construction the company expects to go 
beyond anything yet accomplished 
within the limits of Greater New York. 
The City and Suburban Homes Com- 
pany begins with a capital stock of 
$1,000,000. While certain well known 
gentlemen of means and public spirit 
are large subscribers, it is hoped that 
the public will largely interest itself 
in the enterprise. Indeed, the officers 
and directors of the company hope to 
have a large number of stockholders 
with moderate and small sized hold- 
ings. With this end in view. the 
shares have been made $10 each, 
entitled to a cumulative dividend of 
five per cent. per annum. The security 
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of the investment is unquestionable, 
and it is hoped that the five per cent. 
cumulative dividend which is antici- 
pated will attract a large number of 
persons of small means who cannot at 
present secure an equally safe invest- 
ment at these rates. There is no rea- 
son why wage earners’ themselves 
should not thus invest their savings. 
The company would like to number 
among its future stockholders many 
of its own tenants. In that way they 
would become part owners of the en- 
terprise which is rendering them social 
service. If the company should suc- 
ceed in making a solid financial record, 
as there is every assurance that it will, 
there ought to be no reason why the 
public should not evince that deep, 
practical interest which will enable 
the corporation to grow to twenty 
times its existing capitalization and 
thus extend twenty fold its humanita- 
rian service. 


From The Century. 
“LE RENSEIGNEMENT.” 
William H. Vanderbilt 
was sitting to Meissonier for his por- 
trait, and Mr. Avery and Mr. Lucas 
were invited by the artist to come to 
his studio during the sittings, as Mr. 
Vanderbilt did not speak French. 
One day Mr. Vanderbilt asked, “What 
picture does M. Meissonier think is the 
best he ever painted?’ Meissonier, 
replying through Mr. Lucas, spoke of 
two, the celebrated “1814” and ‘Le 
Renseignement.” The latter picture, 
he said, with a sigh and a deeply felt 
“hélas!” was in Germany, in the hands 
of the enemies of France. 

It had been painted for the Exposi- 
tion of 1867, and was bought by M. 
Petit who asked fifty thousand franes 
for it. Mr. Walters had offered forty- 
five thousand frances, but a German 
banker in Paris, M. Mayer, paid the 
price and got the picture. He was a 
well-known collector, and his family 
home was in Dresden. When the war 
of 1870 broke out, M. Mayer left Paris, 
and tock the picture with him. Mr. 
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Avery had seen his gallery every time 
he went to Dresden, and knew the pic- 
ture. The conversation in the studio 
continued, and Avery and Lucas 
agreed that “Le Renseignement” was, 
indced, a wonderful canvas. Petit had 
tried to buy it back, but could not gut 
it. It was thought it would be impos- 
sible to get Mayer to sell it, but Avery, 
authorized by Mr. Vanderbilt, resolved 
to iry. He did not wish to make a trip 
to Dresden at the time, so he wrote to 
Mayer that a friend of his wanted the 
picture, but not as a matter of busi- 
ness. It was not to buy to sell again. 
The banker replied that he had often 
been importuned to sell the picture, 
but had invariably refused; yet, now 
that he felt himself growing old (he 
had then reached the age of eighty), 
and that as after his death his family 
might not care to keep it, he would 
take a certain price for it. He added 
that he might change his mind over 
night, for he found it hard to decide 
to sell. Avery lost no time in tele- 
graphing, and the next day received 
the canvas by parcels post; the mar- 
vellous picture was actually in his room 
in the hotel! A draft on London was 
sent to Dresden at once, and the deed 
was done. 

Mr. Vanderbilt and his two fellow- 
conspirators now set about arrangiug 
a surprise for Meissonier. The next 
day was to be the last sitting for the 
portrait, and when they arrived at the 
studio one of them carried a parcel, 
which was placed in a safe corner. 
The sitting proceeded, and at last 
Meissonier said the portrait was fin- 
ished; there was not another touch to 
be added. “Now you may see me 
sign,” he announced, and the act was 
accomplished with a due observance 
on the part of the company of the im- 
portance of the moment. The artist 
then went into another room to put the 
little portrait in a frame he had ready 
for it. “Le Renseignement,” was 
quickly taken from the corner, set in 
a frame on the easel, and the three 
men stood by to see what Meissonier 
would do. “When he came in and 
suddenly saw the picture,” says Mr. 
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Avery, “he almost went crazy in his 
joy. He got down on his knees before 
it so that he could look at it closely, 
and cried out, ‘Oh, mon bon tableau! 
Oh, mon bon tableau!’ and with diffi- 
culty found words to express his de- 
light. He loved his picture that he 
never expected to see again, and his 
heart was full.” 
From “Souvenirs of a Veteran Collector.” By 
William A. Coffin. 





From The Outlook. 
MR. BARRIE AND HIS MOTHER. 

In the introduction to the “Auld Licht 
Idylls” in the new Thistle Edition of his 
works (Scribner’s), Mr. Barrie says that 
“they were written mainly to please one 
woman, now dead.” In the beautiful 
biography of his mother, ‘Margaret 
Ogilvy,” just published, he speaks of 
“the mute blue eyes in which I have 
read all I know and would ever care to 
write; for when you looked into my 
mother’s eyes you knew as if he had 
told you why God sent her into the 
world—it was to open the eyes of all 
who looked to beautiful thoughts, and 
that is the beginning and end of 
literature.” How much, how very 
much, Mr. Barrie owes to his mother 
and to his home life may be gathered 
from this little volume. It is a book to 
lay beside “A Window in Thrums,” not 
only because of the beauty of the work, 
but because it flashes a light upon those 
chapters which illumines them, and, if 
possible, makes them more noble and 
enduring in their revelation. He tells 
us how one day as a boy he conceived a 
glorious idea, “or it was put into my 
head by my mother, then desirous of 
making progress with her new clouty 
hearth-rug.” He was suffering from a 
moment of suspense in the interval be- 
tween the last and forthcoming num- 
bers of a magazine called Sunshine, 
which contained a serial story. “The 
notion was nothing short of this—why 
should I not write the tales myself? 
I did write them—in the garret—but 
that by no means helped her to get on 
with her work, for when I finished a 
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chapter I bounded down-stairs to read 
it to her, and so short were the chapters, 
So ready was the pen, that I was back 
with a new manuscript before another 
clout had been added to the rug.” At 
twelve or thereabout he put the literary 
ealling to bed for a time, and took up 
cricket and football instead, but from 
the day on which he first tasted blood 
in the garret his mind was made up. 
“There could be no hum-dreadful-drum 
profession for me; literature was my 
game. I remember being asked by two 
maiden ladies about the time I left the 
university what I was to be, and when 
I replied, brazenly, ‘An author,’ they 
flung up their hands, and one ex- 
claimed, reproachfully, ‘And you an 
M.A.!’” His mother’s views at first 
were not dissimilar, and her ambition 
for her boy was that he should be a 
minister, with a lurking hope at the 
bottom of her heart that he might rise 
to a professor’s chair. Mr. Barrie re- 
lates an incident of those years which 
has a prophetic significance. “I had 
one person only on my side; he was ap 
old tailor, one of the fullest men I have 
known, and quite the best talker. 
This man had heard of my sets of pho- 
tographs of the poets, and asked for a 
sight of them, which led to our first 
meeting....I remember how he 
spread them out on his board, and, after 
looking long at them, turned his gaze 
on me and said solemnly,— 


‘What can I do to be forever known, 
And make the age to come my own?” 


These lines of Cowley were new to me, 
but the sentiment was not new, and 1] 
marvelled how the old tailor could see 
through me so well. I hurried home, 
but neighbors had dropped in, and this 
was for her ears only, so I drew her to 
the stair and said imperiously,— 


‘What can I do to be forever known, 
And make the age to come my own?’ 


It was an odd request for which to draw 
her from a tea-table, and she must have 
been surprised, but I think she did noi 
laugh, and in after years she would 
repeat the lines fondly with a flush on 
her soft face. ‘That is the kind you 
would like to be yourself!’ we would 
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say in jest to her, and she would reply, 
almost passionately, ‘No, but I would be 
windy (proud) of being his mother.’ 
... She who stood with me on the 
stair that day was a very simple 
woman, accustomed all her life to mak- 
ing the most of small things, and I 
weaved sufficiently well to please her, 
which has been my only steadfast am- 
bition since I was a little boy.” 

I have said that this is a book to put 
side by side with “A Window in 
Thrums,” and there is a deeper reason 
for this when we remember that on 
the recent deaths of Mr. Barrie’s 
mother and her daughter, within a few 
hours of each other, it was then dis- 
closed that they were the originals of 
Jess and Leeby. The lovely story of 
their lives had a beautiful and not 
woolly mournful end; it was mourn- 
ful as mortal things are, but the beauty 
was more than the sorrow, and Mr. 
Barrie’s book will make this clearer. 
In the almost intolerably pathetic 
chapter, “Dead This Twenty Years,’ 
Mr. Barrie, in writing about the tragedy 
in another woman’s life, drew his in- 
spiration from a similar tragedy in his 
mother’s life. “It was the only thing,” 
he says, “I have written that she never 
spoke about, not even to that daughter 
she loved the best. No oneeverspokeof 
it to her or asked her if she had read it; 
one doesn’t ask a mother if she knows 
that there is a little coffin in the house, 
She read many times the book in which 
it was printed, but when she came to 
that chapter she would put her hands to 
her heart or even over her ears.” 


From “Three Scots Worthies in 
James MacArthur. 


America.”” By 





From Tne Forum. 
CHURCH ENTERTAINMENTS. 


I need not, I fancy, further tran- 


seribe from my record. The extremes 
to which venders of sensational re- 
ligion, and managers of sensational 
church performances, are forced, will 
sufficiently appear from the instances 
already given. Referring to the Sun- 
day performances, I would be under- 
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stood. I am launching no anathemas 
at any well-meant effort to make re- 
ligion attractive. Dignity is not the 
chief consideration in a divine service, 
and it is conceivable that it is some- 
times expedient to sacrifice good taste 
to a more important thing—the benefit 
of souls. But I deplore, and I feel that 
serious men must everywhere deplore, 
the conditions which make the sensa- 
tional Sunday show frequent and 
familiar. As a means of drawing a 
big house, I concede its convenience, 
under our present unhappy divisions; 
but I traverse the opinion, if it is 
anywhere held, that a Sunday show 
would be necessary under a sane and 
Christian—that is, a united, a Catholic 
—administration of religion. Where 
now rival sects find it necessary tv 
“go to the masses” with Prize Texts, 
Bicycle Runs for Christ, Cyclone Evan- 
gelists, and Lantern Services, a united 
Church, soberly engaged in its proper 
work, would find the masses eager to 
come to it. I greatly misjudge the peo- 
ple if they would not be more strongly 
attracted by an institution with a dis- 
tinctive and easily discerned charac- 
ter, than they are by a multitude of 
nondescript concerns which are indif- 
ferently meeting-houses, cycle depots, 
or barber shops. 

But it is not a desire to gather the 
people, in order to preach the gospel. 
to them, that actuates congregations 
which engage in the miscellaneous en- 
tertainments, some of which I have 
described. Thereat suck they out no 
small advantage. The raison d’étre 
of these things is in the fact that a 
hundred and forty sects have fastened 
themselves upon a people who cannot 
support them. The show is the only 
means by which thousands of our in- 
numerable and unnecessary religious 
societies can pay their bills. The in- 
evitable tendency toward greater and 
greater sensationalism has been re- 
peatedly pointed out in this series of 
papers. The present article may per- 


haps suggest the conclusion that this 
tendency is now not far from the limit 
which a decent civilization will impose. 
The end of the path is being reached. 





Church Entertainments. 


A review of the entertainments of the 
past year affords evidence that, wiih 
dangerous rapidity, church entertaiu- 
ments are taking the nature of im- 
proper exhibitions. Ordinary buffoon- 
ery no longer draws. The more tempt- 
ing attractions of the forbidden, the 
more spicy morsels of the variety 
theatre, are demanded, and are beinz 
supplied. 

Here again I would not be misunder- 
stood. Healthy amusement, honest 
fun, is for human enjoyment. God has 
filled the world with good things, and 
we ought to use them. Good-natured 
nonsense is_ refreshing. Beautiful 
faces and graceful dances are joys in 
which we are wise to take pleasure. 
That there is a frank, though re- 
strained, life of the senses possible as 
an attendant upon the highest spiritu- 
ality, I believe to be the teaching of 
the Sacraments ordained by Christ. 
Over-squeamishness is not a necessary 
characteristic of earnest morality. Let 
us be human; let us be hearty; let us 
be, as we were made, men and women; 
but, in Heaven’s name! let us insist 
that when people appear in, or for the 
benefit of, churches, they shall keep 
on their proper clothes. The theatre 
and the music-hall, properly con- 
ducted, are not establishments upon 
which the Church has any war to 
wage. But the Church is not a system 
of theatres and music-halls. It is a 
divine institution with a definite, par- 
ticular, and sacred office, distinct from 
that of all human agencies whatso- 
ever. It is to teach the sacredness of 
life, by standing for the essentially 
sacred side of life. Its songs are not 
merry glees, but litanies of human 
hopes and sorrows, and chants of hu- 
man hearts in winged aspirations seek- 
ing God. If there is in life anything 
pure, and virginal, and sweet,—God 
knows it is hard enough to keep the 
faith that there is!—where is there to 
be kept any place and expression for 
it, if what are called the houses of 
God are given over to immodesty? 
We expect certain things from Mr. 
Hardy and the Zolaists, but we are 
hurt and grieved when the Galahad ot 
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our story-tellers descends to “Summer 
in Arcady.” It may be too much to 
look for cleanliness on the professional 
stage; but surely it is beyond pardon 
that anybody bearing the name of a 
Church of Jesus, the undefiled Naza- 
rene, should, by a doubtful exhibition, 
sully the mind of any pure lad or ten- 
der maiden committed to its care. 

If there is anywhere any witness 
for innocence, any illustration of the 
seriousness, nobility, and dignity of 
life; if there is anywhere any institu- 
tion to preserve faith in the world, to 
administer the Sacraments—that one 
which has taught former generations 
as nothing else ever could have taught, 
or ever can teach, the essential broth- 
erhood of men, and that other which 
preaches the real presence of God in 
his world; any power to maintain, 
against the attacks of the foes of 
order, the sanctity of marriage; if 
there is anywhere any organ of God 
to set right the judgments of society, 
to absolve whom he has absolved, but 
to whom men refuse pardon; any- 
where any authority also to declare 
the eternal righteousness, to thunder 
the demands of justice, and make 
plain the practical duties of honesty. 
chastity, and mercy; anywhere, in this 
time of social travail, any witness io 
the reality of the Kingdom of Heaven, 
bold to demand that it be set up in 
very truth upon this soil of earth; any 
corporate love to search out the poor, 
and minister to the sick, to pour upon 
the wounds of the victims of our social 
injustice the compassionate healings 
of its sympathy,—it is not easy to 
recognize it in an agglomeration of en- 
feebled sects which eke out miserable 
existence by pitifully entertaining a 
world which the Church is intended to 
minister to, to lead, to teach, and to 
save. 

Christianity is not stronger to do its 
work because, in the churches of its 
professors, there is being substituted 
for the incense of prayer, the aroma 
of the bean supper and the oyster 
stew. It is not more beautiful and 
winning because the congregations of 
its competing sects are growing adept 
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in meretricious arts. Far otherwise. 
The divided Church is in humiliation 
and disgrace. Its impotence is per- 
ceived; it is despised. This is because 
it is trying to live in violation of its 
constitution. The Church is consti- 
tuted in Unity, not in division; in 
Holiness, not in desecration, immod- 
esty, vulgarity, and sensationalism; in 
Catholicity, not in the spirit of sec- 
tarianism. The Church will again 
wield its ancient sway over the hearts 
of men when, returning from its apos- 
tasy, absolved and regenerate, it again 
appears—One, Holy, and Catholic. 

From “‘Another Year of Church Entertainments,” 

By William Bayard Hale. 





From The Bookman, 

THE PRESENT STATE OF LITERATURE. 

I observe that with us even more 
than with you all other forms of lit- 
erature are gradually being ousted by 
fiction and journalism. Not so very 
many years ago—let us say in the 
times of Fielding—no forms of litera- 
ture were more despised than these; 
and now they have acquired an al- 
most exclusive and a singularly intol- 
erant predominance. I should be the 
last man to say anything against the 
noble art of fiction, and especially to 
say it in the presence of so many rec- 
ognized masters of the craft. But I 
cannot help thinking that it is much 
to be regretted that poetry, for exam- 
ple, has so largely lostits hold. Poetry 
is even a more noble and enduring 
form of literature than fiction; and 
great as has been the influence of 
many of the prose writers in the last 
generation, I do not think that their 
power can be compared with that of 
the poets Tennyson and Longfellow 
and Bryant. It is also much to be de- 
plored that criticism has suffered so 
serious a decline. The descent from 
Hazlitt and Coleridge to Matthew 
Arnold seems to me great, and the de- 
scent from Arnold to our present crit- 
ics is, I am afraid, greater still. Then 
we seem to miss 
and monumental 


now the enduring 
history. 


works of 
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We do not tind instances of such con- 
secration as that of your own illustri- 
ous Francis Parkman or of Prescott 
or of Motley. Many clever and schol- 
arly little books of history are being 
written, but they are mostly designed 
for use in schools and colleges. I 
might persevere in this line, but it is 
not necessary; enough has been said 
to illustrate my point. The pecuniary 
rewards of the other forms of litera- 
ture cannot compare with those of 
fiction, and I contend that we should 
do what we can to equalize the other 
recognitions. 

I say it with great diffidence, but I 
am persuaded that the machinery at 
present in work for the introduction of 
American authors to the English public 
is very seriously defective. It is my 
business to keep a close watch on Amer- 
ican literary periodicals and new books, 
but since coming to this country I have 
been amazed to find how much excellent 
work has escaped my observation. This 
may be in part the fault of the critics. 
There are two kinds of criticism, each 
necessary and useful in its way. There 
is the criticism which guards the doors 
of fame, which applies catholic and per- 
manent standards, which refuses to be 
earried away by the clamor of the hour. 
We need such criticism, and are pre- 
pared to honor it. One great English 
literary journal, in the course of its long 
and honorable career, has steadily pur- 
sued this policy of scrutiny It has dis- 
couraged many young authors who 
deserved to be discouraged and many 
who did not deserve to be discouraged; 
but so far as I know it has never, in all 
its history, brought prominently and 
generously before the public a new 
writer who could afterward look back 
and say that the paper had been the 
making of him. I do, indeed, recall one 
instance in which a new American 


writer received from it an almost ex- 
travagant generosity of praise—I refer 
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to Dr. W. S. Mayo. There is another 
kind of criticism which watches eagerly 
for signs and tokens of promise, and 
which is never afraid of falling into ex- 
travagance in hailing them. I shall be 
glad to see this kind of criticism much 
more practised. I do not believe in 
slating new authors, It appears that a 
fine of sixty pounds for the heinous 
crime of producing a bad book is a 
sufficient punishment, and as a rule it is 
mercilessly exacted. I abhor the inso- 
lence of those critics who ordered poor 
Keats “back to the gallipots.” You 
may say that everything finds its level; 
that good work is sure sooner or later to 
be recognized, and that writers with 
genuine stuff in them will not be dis- 
couraged by attacks. I do know that 
genius is a very rare and ‘lelicate 
product. I happened to discover re- 
cently that one of the great world 
writers of fiction published anony- 
mously a three-volume novel before his 
literary career, as it is known to the 
public, began. The novel, as will be 
seen, when I publish it, as I may, is fit 
to rank with his other works, but it 
received no recognition at the time. If 
this hint had been taken—and it very 
nearly was taken—the whole world 
would have been measurably the 
poorer; and I am convinced that many 
writers who have it in them to do great 
things are discouraged by the coldness 
with which their beginning is received 
and go no further. Besides, while a 
work of poetry may not receive recogni- 
tion in the author’s lifetime and yet be 
quickly received afterward—Shelley, I 
believe, never received sixpence for his 
literary work, and is now recognized as 
the greatest poet of the century—I know 
very few instances where a novel, neg- 
lected at first, has ultimately made its 
way. There are a few, but they may 
almost be counted on the fingers. 

Address by W. Robertson Nicoll, LL.D., M.A., be- 

fore the Aldine Club, " 











READINGS FROM NEW BOOKS. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE BRONTE SISTERS. 

When “Jane Eyre” was performed at 
a London Theatre—and it has been 
more than once adapted for the stage, 
and performed many hundreds of 
times in England and America—Char- 
lotte Bronté wrote to her friend, Mr. 
Williams, as follows:— 


To. W. S. Williams. 
“ February 5, 1848. 

“Dear Sir.—A representation of ‘Jane 
Eyre’ at a minor theatre would no 
doubt be a rather afflicting spectacle 
to the author of that work. I suppose 
all would be wofully exaggerated and 
painfully vulgarized by the actors and 
actresses on such a stage. What, I 
cannot help asking myself, would they 
inake of Mr. Rochester? And the pic 
ture my fancy conjures up by way of 
reply is a somewhat humiliating one. 
What would they make of Jane Eyre? 
I see something very pert and very 
affected as an answer to that query. 

“Still, were it in my power, I should 
certainly make a point of being my- 
self a witness of the exhibition. Could 
I go quietly and alone, I undoubtedly 
should go; I should endeavor to endure 
both rant and whine, strut and grim- 
ace, for the sake of the useful obser- 
vations to be collected in such a scene. 

“As to whether I wish you to go, 
that is another question. I am afraid 
I have hardly fortitude enough really 
to wish it. One can endure being dis- 
gusted with one’s own work, but that 
a friend should share the repugnance 
is unpleasant. Still, I know it would 
interest me to hear both your account 
of the exhibition and any ideas which 
the effect of the various parts on the 
spectators might suggest to you. In 
short, I should like to know what you 
would think, and to hear what you 
would say on the subject. But you 
must not go merely to satisfy my curi- 
osity, you must do as you think 
proper. Whatever you decide on will 
content me; if you do not go, you will 
he spared a vulgarizing impression of 
the book; if you do go, I shall perhaps 
620 
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gain a little information—either alter- 
native has its advantage. 
“I am glad to hear that the second 


edition is selling, for the sake of 
Messrs. Smith & Elder. I rather feared 
it would remain on hand, and 


‘Wuthering Heights’ it 
appears is selling, too, and conse- 
quently Mr. Newby is getting into 
marvellously good tune with his au- 
thors. I remain, my dear sir, yours 
faithfully, Currer Bell.” 


I print the above letter here be- 
cause of its sequel, which has some- 
thing to say of Ellis—of Emily 
Bronté. 


To W. S. Williams. 


occasion loss. 


“February 15, 1848. 

“Dear Sir.—Your letter, as you may 
fancy, has given me something to 
think about. It has presented to my 
mind a curious picture, for the descrip- 
tion you give is so vivid, I seem to 
realize it all. I wanted information 
and I have got it. You have raised 
the veil from a corner of your great 
world—your London—and have shown 
me a glimpse of what I might call 
loathsome, but which I prefer calling 
strange. Such, then, is a sample of 
what amuses the metropolitan popu- 
lace! Such is a view of one of their 
haunts! 

“Did I not say that I would have 
gone to this theatre and witnessed this 
exhibition if it had been in my power? 
What absurdities people utter when 
they speak of they know not what! 

“You must try now to forget entirely 
what you saw. 

“As to my next book, I suppose it 
will grow to maturity in time, as grass 
grows or corn ripens; but I cannot 
force it. It makes slow progress thus 
far; it is not every day, nor even every 
week that I can write what is worth 
reading; but I shall (if not hindered by 
other matters) be industrious when the 
humor comes, and in due time I hope 
to see such a result as I shall not be 
ashamed to offer you, my publishers, 
and the public. 








“Have you not two classes of writers 
—the author and the bookmaker? And 
is not the latter more prolific than the 
former? Is he not, indeed, wonder- 
fully fertile; but does the public, or 
the publisher even, make much ac- 
count of his productions? Do not both 
tire of him in time? 

“Is it not because authors aim at a 
style of living better suited to merchants, 
professed gain-seekers, that they are 
often compelled to degenerate into 
mere bookmakers, and to find the 
great stimulus of their pen in the ne- 
cessity of earning money? If they 
were not ashamed to be frugal, might 
they not be more independent? 

“I should much—very much—like to 
take that quiet view of the ‘great 
world’ you allude to, but I have as yet 
won no right to give myself such a 
treat; it must be for some future day— 
when, I don’t know. Ellis, I imagine, 
would soon turn aside from the spec- 
tacle in disgust. I do not think he 
admits it as his creed that ‘the proper 
study of mankind is man’—at least not 
the artificial man of cities. In some 
points I consider Ellis somewhat of a 
theorist; now and then he broaches 
ideas which strike my sense as much 
more daring and original than prac- 
tical; his reason may be in advance of 
mine, but certainly it travels a dif- 
ferent road. I should say Ellis wil’ 
not be seen in his full strength till he 
is seen as an essayist. 

“I return to you the note inclosed 
under your cover, it is from the editor 
of the Berwick Warder; he wants 4 
copy of ‘Jane Eyre’ to review. 

“With renewed thanks for your con- 
tinued goodness to me, I remain, my 
dear sir, yours faithfully, 

“Currer Bell.” 


. . . . . 7 - 


To W. S. Williams. 
** November 2, 1848. 

“My dear Sir.—I have received, since 
I last wrote to you, two papers, the 
Standard of Freedom and the Morn- 
ing Herald, both containing notices of 
the poems, which notices, I hope, will 
at least serve a useful purpose to Mr. 
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Smith in attracting public attention to 
the volume. Ascritiques, I should have 
thought more of them had they fully 
recognized Ellis Bell’s merits; but the 
lovers of abstract poetry are few in 
number. xy 

‘*Your last letter was very welcome, 
it was written with so kind an inten- 
tion; you made it so interesting in 
order to divert my mind. I should 
have thanked you for it before now, 
only that I kept waiting for a cheerful 
day and mood in which to address 
you, and I grieve to say the shadow 
which has fallen on our quiet home 
still lingers round it. I am better, but 
others are ill now. Papa is not well, 
my sister Emily has something like a 
slow inflammation of the lungs, and 
even our old servant, who has lved 
with us nearly a quarter of a century, 
is suffering under serious indisposi- 
tion. 

“IT would fain hope that Emily is a 
little better this evening, but it is dif- 
ficult to ascertain this. She is a real 
stoic in illness; she neither seeks nor 
will accept sympathy. To put any 
questions, to offer any aid, is to an- 
noy; she will not yield a step before 
pain or sickness till forced; not one 
of her ordinary associations will she 
voluntarily renounce. You must look 
on and see her do what she is unfit to 
do, and not dare to say a word—a 
painful necessity for those to whom 
her health and existence are as pre- 
cious as the life in their veins. When 
she is ill there seems to be no sunshine 
in the world for me. The tie of sister 
is near and dear indeed, and I think 
a certain harshness in her powerful 
and peculiar character makes me cling 
to her more. But this is all family 
egotism (so to speak); excuse it, an’, 
above all, never allude to it, or to the 
name Emily, when you write to me. 
I do not always show your letters, but 
I never withhold them when they are 
inquired for. 

“IT am sorry I cannot claim for the 
name Bronté the honor of being con- 
nected with the notice in the Bradford 
Observer. That paper is in the hands 
of dissenters, and I should think the 
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best articles are usually written by 
one or two intelligent dissenting min- 
isters in the town. Alexander Harris 
is fortunate in your encouragement, 
as Currer Bell once was. He has not 
forgotten the first letter he received 
from you, declining indeed his manu- 
script of ‘The Professor,’ put in terms 
so different from those in which the 
rejections of other publishers had 
been expressed—with so much more 
sense and kind feeling, it took away 
the sting of disappointment and kin- 
dled new hope in his mind. 

“Currer Bell might expostulate with 
you again about thinking too well of 
him, but he refrains; he prefers ac- 
knowledging that the expression of a 
fellow creature’s regard—even if more 
than he deserves—does him good; it 
gives him a sense of content. What- 
ever portion of the tribute is unmer- 
ited on ‘his part, would, he is aware, 
if exposed to the test of daily ac- 
quaintance, disperse like a broken 
bubble, but he has confidence that a 
portion, however minute, of solid 
friendship would remain behind, and 
that portion he reckons among his 
treasures. 

“IT am glad, by-the-bye, to hear that 
‘Madeline’ is come out at last, and was 
happy to see a favorable notice of that 
work and of ‘The Three Paths’ in the 
Morning Herald. 1 wish Miss Kava- 
nagh all success. 

“Trusting that Mrs. Williams’s 
health continues strong, and that your 
own and that of all your children is 
satisfactory, for without health there 
is little comfort,—_I am, my dear sir, 
yours sincerely, C. Bronté.” 


The next letter gives, perhaps, the 
most interesting glimpse of Emily that 
has been afforded us. 


To W. S. Williams. 
**November 22, 1848, 

“My dear Sir.—I put your most 
friendly letter into Emily’s hands as 
soon as I had myself perused it, taking 
eare, however. not to say a word in 
favor of homceopathy—that would not 
have answered. It is best usually to 
leave her to form her own judgment, 
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and especially not to advocate the side 
you wish her to favor; if you do, she 
is sure to lean in the opposite direc- 
tion, and ten to one she will argue 
herself into non-compliance. Hitherto 
she has refused medicine, rejected 
medical advice; no reasoning, no en- 
treaty, has availed to induce her to 
see a physician. After reading your 
letter she said, ‘Mr. Williams’s inten- 
tion was kind and good, but he was 
under a delusion. Homoeopathy was 
only another form of quackery.’ Yet 
she may reconsider this opinion and 
come to a different conclusion; her sec- 
ond thoughts are often the best. 

“The North American Review is 
worth reading; there is no mincing 
the matter there. What a bad set the 
Bells must be! What appalling books 
they write! To-day, as Emily ap- 
peared a little easier, I thought the 
Review might amuse her, so I read 
it aloud to her and Anne. As I sat be- 
tween them at our quiet but now 
somewhat melancholy fireside, I stud- 
ied the two ferocious authors. Ellis, 
the ‘man of uncommon talents, but 
dogged, brutal, and morose,’ sat lean- 
ing back in his easy-chair drawing his 
impeded breath as he best could, and 
looking, alas! piteously pale and 
wasted; it is not his wont to laugh, but 
he smiled half-amuseu and half in 
scorn as he listened. Acton was serv- 
ing, no emotion ever stirs him to lo- 
quacity, so he only smiled, too, drop- 
ping at the same time a single word 
of calm amazement to hear his charac- 
ter so darkly portrayed. I wonder 
what the reviewer would have thought 
of his own sagacity could he have be- 
held the pair as I did. Vainly, too, 
might he have looked for the mascu- 
line partner in the firm of ‘Bell & Co.’ 
How I laugh in my sleeve when I 
read the solemn assertions tuat ‘Jane 
Eyre’ was written in partnership, and 
that it ‘bears the marks of more than 
one mind and one sex.’ 

“The wise critics would certainly 


sink a degree in their own estimation 
if they knew that yours or Mr. Smith’s 
was the first masculine hand that 
touched the manuscript of ‘Jane Byre,’ 
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and that till you or he read it no mas- 
culine eye had scanned a line of its 
contents, no masculine ear heard a 
phrase from its pages. However, the 
view they take of the matter rather 
pleases me than otherwise. If they, 
like, I am not unwilling they should 
think a dozen ladies and gentlemen 
aided at the compilation of the book. 
Strange patchwork it must seem to 
them—this chapter being penned by 
Mr. and that by Miss or Mrs. Bell, that 
character or scene being aelineated by 
the husband, that other by the wife! 
The gentleman, of course, doing the 
rough work, the lady getting up the 
finer parts. I admire the idea vastly. 
“T have read ‘Madeline.’ It is a fine 
pearl in simple setting. Julia Kava- 
nagh has my esteem. I would rather 
know her than many far more brilliant 
personages. Somehow my heart leans 
more to her than to Eliza Lynn, for in- 
stance. Not that I have read either 
‘Amymone’ or ‘Azette,’ but I have seen 
extracts from them which I found it 
literally impossible to digest. They 
presented to my imagination Lytton 
Bulwer in petticoats—an overwhelm- 
ing vision. By-the-bye, the American 
critic talks admirable sense about Bul- 
wer—candor obliges me to confess 
that. 
“I must abruptly bid you good-bye 
for the present. Yours sincerely, 
“Currer Bell.” 
From “Charlotte Bronté and Her Circle.” By 
Clement K. Shorter, Dodd, Mead & Co,, Pub- 
lishers, 





EXTRACTS FROM “A SONG OF THE 
ENGLISH.” 


THE COASTWISE LIGHTS. 


Our brows are wreathed with spindrift 
and the weed is on our knees: 

Our loins are battered ’neath us by the 
swinging, smoking seas. 

From reef and rock and skerry—over 
headland, ness and voe— 

The Coastwise Lights of England watch 
the ships of England go! 
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‘Lhrough the endless summer evenings, on 
the lineless, level floors: 

Through the yelling Channel tempest 
when the syren hoots and roars— 

By day the dipping house-flag and by 
night the rocket’s trail— 

As the sheep that graze behind us so we 
know them where they hail. 


We bridge across the dark, and bid the 
helmsman have a care, 

The flash the wheeling inland wakes his 
sleeping wife to prayer: 

From our vexed eyries, head to gale, we 
bind in burning chains 

The lover from the sea-rim drawn—his 
love in English lanes. 


We greet the clippers wing-and-wing that 
race the southern wool: 

We warn the crawling cargo-tanks oi 
Bremen, Leith and Hull: 

To each and all our equal lamp at peril of 
the sea— 

The white wall-sided warships or the 
whalers of Dundee! 


Come up, come in from Eastward, from 
the guard-ports of the Morn! 

Beat up, beat in from Southerly, O gipsies 
of the Horn! 

Swift shuttles of an empire’s loom that 
weave us main to main, 

The Coastwise Lights of England give you 
welcome back again! 


Go, get you gone up-Channel with the sea- 
crust on your plates; 

Go, get you into London with the burden 
of your freights! 

Haste, for they talk of Empire there, and 
say, if any seek, 

The Lights of England sent you and by 
silence shall ye speak. 


THE SONG OF THE DEAD. 


Hear now the song of the Dead—in the 
North by the torn berg-edges— 

They that look still to the Pole, asleep by 
their hide-stripped sledges. 

Song of the Dead in the South—in the sun 
by their skeleton horses, 

Where the warrigal whimpers and bays 
through the dust of the sere river- 
courses. 
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Song of the Dead in the East—in the heat- 
rotted jungle hollows, 

Where the dog-ape barks in the kloof—in 
the break of the buffalo-wallows. 

Song of the Dead in the West—in the 
Barrens, the snow that betrayed 
them, 

Where the wolverine tumbles their packs 
from the camp and the grave-mound 
they made them: 

Hear now the Song of the Dead! 


We were dreamers, dreaming greatly, in 
the man-stifled town: 

\,e yearned beyond the sky-line where the 
strange roads go down. 

Came the Whisper, came the Vision, came 
the Power with the Need. 

Till the Soul that is not man’s soul was 
lent us to lead. 

As the deer breaks—as the steer breaks— 
from the herd where they graze, 

In the faith of little children we went on 
our Ways. 

Then the wood failed—then the food faileé 
—then the last water dried— 

In the faith of little children we lay dowr 
and died. 

On the sand-drift—on the veldt-side—in 
the fern-scrub we lay, 
That our sons might follow after by the 
bones on the way. 
Follow after—follow after! 
watered the root, 
And the bud nas come to blossom that 
ripens for fruit! 

Follow after—we are waiting by the trails 
that we lost 

For the sound of many footsteps, for the 
tread of a host. 

Follow after—follow after—for the har- 
vest is sown: 

By the bones about the wayside ye shal] 
come to your own! 


We have 


II. 


We have fed our sea for a thousand years 
And she calls us, still unfed, 
Though there’s never a wave of all her 


waves 
But marks our English dead: 
We have strawed our best to the weed’s 
unrest 
To the shark and the sheering gull. 
If blood be the price of admiralty, 
Lord God, we ha’ paid in full! 
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There’s never a flood goes shoreward now 
But lifts a keel we manned; 
There’s never an ebb goes seaward now 
But drops our dead on the sand— 
But slinks our dead on the sands forlore, 
From the Ducies to the Swin. 
If blood be the price of admiralty, 
If blood be the price of admiralty, 
Lord God, we ha’ paid it in! 
We must feed our sea for a thousand 
years, 
For that is our doom and pride, 
As it was when they sailed with 
Golden Hind 
Or the wreck that struck last tide— 
Or the wreck that iies on the spouting 
reef 
Where the ghastly blue-lights flare. 
If blood be the price of admiralty, 
If blood be the price of admiralty, 
If blood be the price of admiralty, 
Lord God, we ha’ bought it fair! 
From “The Seven Seas.” By Rudyard Kipling. 
D. Appleton & Company, Publishers. 


the 





A NEAPOLITAN IN LOVE. 

He might have stood for the portrait 
of a Saracen warrior of the eleventh 
century, with his high, dark features 
and keen eyes, his even lips, square 
jaw, and smooth, tough throat He 
had, too, something of the Arabian 
dignity in his bearing, and he walked 
with long, well-balanced steps, swiftly, 
but without haste, as the Arab walks 
barefooted in the sand, not even sus- 
pecting that weariness can ever come 
upon him; erect, proud, without self- 
consciousness, elastic, collected and 
ever ready in his easy and effortless 
movement, for sudden and violent ac- 
tion. He was not pale as dark Italians 
are, but his skin had the color and 
looks of fresh, light bronze, just chis- 
eiled, and able to reflect the sun, while 
having a light of its own from the 
ebony blood beneath. That was the 
reason why the Neapolitans, who did 
not chance to have seen Sicilians often, 
took him for a foreigner and got into 
his way, holding out their hands to 
beg, and making ape-like grimaces at 
him behind his back. But those who 
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knew the type of his race and recog- 
nized it, did nothing of that sort. On 
the contrary, they were careful not to 
molest him. 

The friend whom he sought, high up 
in the city, in a luxurious, sunlit room, 
overlooking the harbor and the wide 
bay, was as unlike him as one man 
could be unlike another—white, fair- 
haired, delicate, with soft, blue eyes 
and silken lashes, and a passive hand 
that accepted the pressure of Taqui- 
Sara’s rather than returned it—the 
pale survival of another once con- 
quering race. 

Gianluca was evidently ill and weak, 
though few physicians could have de- 
fined the cause of his weakness. He 
moved casily enough when he rose to 
greet his friend, but there was a mor- 
tal languor about him, and an evident 
reluctance to move again when he had 
resumed his seat in the sun. He was 
muffled in a thickly wadded silk coat 
of a dark color. His fair, straight 
heir was brushed away from his thin. 
bluish temples and the golden young 
beard could not conceal the emaciation 
of his throat when his head leaned 
against the back of his easy-chair. 

Taquisara sat down and looked at 
him, lighted a black cigar and looked 
again, got up, stirred the fire and then 
went to the window. 

“You are worse to-day,” he said, look- 
ing out. “What has happened?” He 
turned again, for the answer. 

“It is all over,” said Gianluca. ‘‘My 
father was there last night. She is 
betrothed to Bosio Macomer.” 

His voice sank low, and his head fell 
forward a little, so that his chin rested 
upon his folded hands. Taquisara ut- 
tered an exclamation of surprise and 
bit the end of his cigar. 

“She? To marry Bosio Macomer? 
No—no—I do not believe it.” 

“Ask my father,” said Gianluca, 
without raising his eyes. “Bosio was 
there, in the room, when they told my 
father the news.” 

“No doubt,” said Taquisara, begin- 
ning to walk up and down. “No 
doubt,” he repeated. “But——” He 
lit his cigar instead of finishing the 


sentence, and his eyes were thought- 
ful. 

“But—what?” asked his friend, de- 
jectedly. “If it had not been true, 
they would not have said it. It is all 
over.” 

“Life, you mean? I doubt that. 
Nothing is over, for nothing is done. 
They are not married yet, are they?” 

“No, of course not!’ 

“Then they may never marry.” 

“Who can prevent it? You? I? 
My father? It is over, I tell you. 
There is no hope. I will see her once 
more and then I shall die. But I must 
see her once more. You must help me 
to see her.” 

“Of course,” answered Taquisara. 
“But what strange people you are!” he 
exclaimed, after a moment’s pause. 
“Who can understand you? You are 
dying for love of her. That is curious, 
in the first place. I understand killing 
for love, but not dying oneself, just by 
folding hands and looking at the stars 
and repeating her name. Then, you 
do nothing. You do not say: She shall 
not marry Macomer, because I, I who 
speak, will prevent it, and get her for 
myself! No. Because some one has 
said that she will marry him, you feel 
sure that she will, and that ends the 
question. For the word of a man ora 
woman, all is to be finished. You are 
all contemplation, no action,—all heart, 
no hands—all love, no anger! You de- 
serve to die for love. I am sorry that 
I like you.” ; 

“You always talk in .szat way!” said 
Gianluca, with a wearily sad intona- 
tion. “I suppose that life is different 
in Sicily.” 

“wife is life, everywhere,” returned 
the Sicilian. “If I love a woman, it is 
not for the pleasure of loving her, nor 
for the glory of having it written on 
my tombstone that I have died for her. 
It is better that some one else should 
die and that I should have what I 
want. How does that seem to you? 
Is it not logic? It is true that I have 
never loved any woman in that way. 
But then, I am young, though I am 
older than you are.” 

“What can I do?’ The pale young 
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man smiled sadly and shook his head. 
“You do not understand our society. I 
cannot even see her except at a dis- 
tance, unless they choose to permit it. 
I cannot write love letters to her, can 
I? In our world one cannot do such 
things, and it would be of no use if I 
could——” 

“I would,” said Taquisara. “I would 
write. I would see her—I would 
empty hell and drag Satan out by the 
hair to help me, if the saints would 
not. But you! You sit still and die of 
love. And when you are dead, what 
will you have? A fine tomb out in the 
country, and lights, and crowns, and 
some masses—but you will not get the 
woman you love. It is not love that 
consumes you. It is imagination. You 
imagine that you are going to die, 
and unless you recover from this, you 
probably will. With your tempera- 
ment, the best thing you can do is to 
come with me to sicily and forget all 
about Donna Veronica’ Serra. No 
woman would ever look at a man who 
loves as you do. She might pity you 
enough to marry you, if no one else 
presented himself just then; but when 
she was tired of pitying you she would 
love some one else. It is not life to 
be always pitying. That is the busi- 
ness of saints and nuns—not of men 
and women.” 

Gianluca was hurt by his friend’s 
tone. 

“You admit that you never were in 
love,” he said; “how can you under- 
stand me?’ 

“That is just it! I do not under- 
stand you. But if I were you, I would 
take matters into my own hands. I 
will wager anything you please that 
Donna Veronica has never so much as 
heard that you wish to marry her——” 

“But they have told her, of course!” 
interrupted Gianluca. “They have 
asked her——’” 

“Who told you so?” inquired Taqui- 
sara. incredulously. “And if any one 
has told you, why should you believe 
it? There are several millions on the 
one side, which Macomer wishes to 
possess, and there can be nothing on 
the other but the word of one of the 
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interested persons. You have met her 
in-the world and exchanged a few 
words—that has been all——” 

“I have spoken with her five times,” 
said Gianluca, thoughtfully. 

“Have you counted?” Taquisara 
smiled. “Very good—five times—sev- 
enteen, if you like—you, sitting on 
the edge of your chair and opening 
your eyes wide to see her profile while 
she was looking at her aunt—you, 
saying that it was a fine day, or Ta- 
magno was a great singer, and she, 
saying ‘yes’ to everything. And you 
love her. Well, no doubt, I could love 
a woman with whom I might never 
have spoken at all—surely—and why 
not? But you take it for granted that 
she knows you love her and expects you 
to ask for her, and has been told that 
you have done so and has herself dic- 
tated the refusal. You are credulous 
and despondent, and you are not 
strong. Besides, you sit here all day 
long, brooding and doing nothing but 
expecting to die, and hoping that she 
will shed a tear when she hears of 
your untimely end. Is that what you 
“all making love in Naples?” 

“I have told you that I can do noth- 
ing.” 

“It does not follow 
nothing to be done.” 

“What is there, for instance?” 

“Go to the Palozza Macomer and find 
out the truth yourself. Write to her— 
take your place before the door and 
stand there day and night until she 
sees you and notices you.” Taquisara 
laughed. “Do anything—but do not 
sit here waiting to die in cotton wool 
with your feet to the fire and your 
head in the clouds. 

“All that is absurd!” answered Gian- 
luea, petulantly. 

“Is it absurd? Then I will begin by 
doing it for you, and see what hap- 
pens.” 

“Tout” 
surprise. 

a 
nothing to lose. 
Bosio Macomer and talk with him——’ 

“You will insult him.” said Gianluca, 
anxiously. “There will be a quarrel— 


that there is 


The younger man turned in 


All the more, as I have 
I will go and find 
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I know you—and a quarrel about 
her.” 
“Why should we quarrel?’ asked 


Taquisara. “I will congratulate him 
on his betrothal. I know him well 
enough for that, and in the course of 
conversation something may appear 
which we do not know. Besides, if I 
go to the house, I may possibly meet 
Donna Veronica. If I do, I shall soou 
know everything, for I will speak to 
her of you. I know her.” 

“One sees that you are not a Neapoli- 
tan,” smiling faintly. 

“No,” answered the other, “I am 
not.” And he laughed with a sort of 
quiet consciousness of strength which 
his friend secretly envied. “It is true,” 
he added, ‘‘that things look easy to me 
here, which would be utterly impossi- 
ble in Palermo. We are different with 
our women—and we are different when 
we love. Thank Heaven, for the pres- 
ent—I am as I am.” 

He smiled and relit his cigar, which 
had gone out. 


“No,” said Gianluca. “You have 
never been in love, I think!” 
His fair young head leaned back 


wearily against the chair, and his eyes 
half closed as he spoke. 

“Nor ever shall ve, in your way, my 
friend,’ answered the Sicilian, rising 
from his seat. “I suppose it is because 
we are so different that we have al- 
ways been such good friends. But 
then—one need not look for reasons. 
It is enough that it is so.” 

From “Taquisara.’” By F. 

Maemillan & Co., Publishers. 


Marion Crawford. 





SOUND HEALTH IN A SOUND PULPIT. 

As it is the will of God that the 
Church should be fed and guarded by 
a human ministry, there is no man 
on the face of the earth who has such 
responsibility, and who ought to take 
such care of himself, as the minister 
of Christ. And first he must see to 
his health, for the spiritual prosperity 
of a congregation depends very largely 
on the minister being not only sound 
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in doctrine but also sound in body. It 
is not merely that a valetudinarian is 
a source of endless anxiety to kind- 
hearted people who have enough con- 
cern in their own homes without the 


burden of the minister’s weakness, 
and that the work is certain to be 
crippled with a leader that is afraid of 
breaking down, but, what is much 
more unfortunate and injurious, the 
invalidism of his body will certainly 
creep into his teaching, for, as a rule, 
one can only get robust sermons from 
a robust man. 

One ought indeed to be thankful that 


Christ chose as his first apostles men 


not only of conspicuous _ spiritual 
genius, but also of a hardy. natural, 
wholesome habit of life—fishermen, 
and such like—and that of the four 
Gospels that must remain forever the 
authoritative documents of our faith, 
three proceeded, directly or indirectly, 
from those weather-beaten Galileans, 
and the fourth from a_ physician. 
Whatever may be said of later Chris- 
tian literature, there is nothing sickly, 
unreal, mawkish, or gloomy in the 
xospels. They are sober, sensible, 
downright, manly books, such as able- 
bodied men would write and real men 
like to read. The body is a factor in 
thinking, as well as in pulling ropes 
and forging iron. Suppose two men 
be both saints, you need not expect 
equally good stuff from each in the 
way of thought if one be sound in 
body and the other unsound. As a 
rule, any one who has inherited an in- 
ferior constitution, or whose nervous 
system is over-wrought, or whose body 
is deformed, or who is a chronic dys- 
peptic, or who is in any way below 
the working average of strength, will 
be peevish in temper, inclined to use- 
less argument, fiercely intolerant of 
other people’s views, a slave to crotch- 
ets, and pessimistic in the extreme. It 
is his misfortune, and allowance ought 
to be made for it. He may live above 
it, but the chances are he will not. 


One ought to extend to him every con- 
sideration, as to a crippled man, but 
it is wise to make some discount from 
his opinions. Unless he be singularly 
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assisted by the grace of God, as certain 
like Pascal and Baxter evidently were, 
they will be less than true; he is sub- 
normal, and his views are apt to be 
sub-normal, too—ileficient in balance, 
sobriety, charity. When a minister is 
untouched in wind, sturdy in limb, 
clean in blood, you have a certain guar- 
antee of bright, honest, manly think- 
ing. He is not likely to be falsecto, 
hysterical, garrulous, simply because 
he is sound in body as well as in mind 

(It is, however, possible to be ex- 
asperatingly healthy, and one can 
understand a much tried woman being 
driven away from a minister whose 
radiant, unlined face showed that he 
had never known pain, and who had 
married a rich wife, and taking refuge 
in a church whose minister had a liver 
and preached rampant Calvinism. 
“Was yon a man,’—so she put it—for 
a widow and seven children to sit 
under?’ Invalid ministers have a cer- 
tain use and do gather sympathetic 
congregations—becoming a kind of in- 
firmary chaplains. But their ecclesi- 
astical and theological views must be 
taken with great caution.) 

It is not extravagance to say that 
the physical health of theologians has 
affected the religious character of na- 
tions. No one can estimate how much 
Germany has gained from Luther’s 
genial and robust nature, or Scotland 
lost through Calvin being a chronic 
invalid and Knox being a broken man. 
During long centuries it was the cus- 
tom of Christendom for a baron to 
send his able-bodied sons to the field 
and any deformed or sickly lad to the 
Chureh. Was it wonderful that the 
theology and religion got out of touch 
with life, and became fantastic and 
unreasonable? Human life has now 
more doors for the infirm, and the 
Christian Church has ceased to be a 
home for incurables, but it is not as a 
rule the strong, stirring, full-blooded 
boys of a family who enter the 
ministry, but the lad who is half-alive, 
who plays no games, who is painfully 
composed. This is a public misfortune, 
since, if any other man be out of sorts, 
his wife suffers. but if a minister be 
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below par a thousand people have a 
less successful life for a week. His 
business is to put heart in them for 
six days’ work and trial, but for that 
enterprise a man’s pulse must beat 
high and his own heart be buoyant. 
If his digestion be bad, then he goes 
into the pulpit and hits viciously at 
some heresy or mourns the decay of 
morals. The people, who have been ex- 
pecting a glimpse of heaven, go home 
in despair. The saints lament the de- 
generacy of the times, and the young 
people resolve that they will have noth- 
ing to do with religion. But the times 
are really the best we have ever seen, 
and religion is the strength of the hu- 
man soul. The trouble is in this case 
neither in the Bible nor the world, but 
in the pulpit, which that day was filled 
by a hypochondriae or a melancholiac. 
Every church should have a_ physical 
examination at the entrance to the 
college and only admit 
those men who would have passed as 
first-class lives with an insurance com- 
pany. And the working minister 
should have his own rules of health— 
to have his study re-charged with oxy- 
gen every hour, to sleep with his bed- 
room window open, to walk four miles 
a day, to play an out-door game once 
a week, to have six weeks’ holiday a 


year and once in seven years three 
months—all that his thought and 


teaching may be oxygenated and the 
fresh air of Christianity fill the souls 
of his people. 


From “The Cure of Souls.” By John Watson, 
D.D. (lan Maclaren.) Dodd, Mead & Co,, Pub- 
lishers. 


ALONG 

“Come right in an’ set down. Come 
in an’ rest ye,” Elijah exclaimed, and 
led the way into his comfortable 
kitchen. The sunshine poured in at 
the two further windows, and a cat 
was curled up sound asleep on the 
table that stood between them. There 


SHORE. 


was a new-looking oilcloth of a tiled 
pattern on the floor, and a_ crockery 
teapot, large for a household of only 
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one person, stood on the bright stove. 
I ventured to say that somebody must 
be a very good housekeeper. 

“That’s me,” acknowledged the old 
fisherman with frankness. ‘“ I‘nere 
ain’t nobody here but me. _ I try to 
keep things looking right, same’s poor 
dear left ’em. You set down here in 
this chair, then you can look off an’ 
see the water. None on ’em thought 
I was goin’ to get along alone, no way, 
but I wa’n’t goin’ to have my house 
turned upsi’ down an’ all changed 
about; no, not to please nobody. I 
was the only one knew just how she 
liked to have things set, poor dear, an’ 
I said I was goin’ to make shift, an’ I 
have made shift. I’d rather tough it 
out alone.” And he sighed heavily, as 
if to sigh were his familiar consola- 
tion. 

We were both silent for a minute; 
the old man looked out of the window, 
as if he had forgotten I was there. 

“You must miss her very much?” I 
said at last. 

“I do miss her,” he answered and 
sighed again. “Folks all kep’ repeatin’ 
that time would ease me, but I can’t 
find it does. No, I miss her just the 
same every day.” 

“How long is it since she died?’ I 
asked. 

“Eight year now, come the first of 
October. It don’t seem near so long. 
I’ve got a sister that comes and stops 
long o’ me a little spell, spring an’ fall, 
an’ odd times if I send after her. I 
ain’t near so good a hand to sew as I 
be to knit, and she’s very quick to set 
everything to rights. She’s a married 
woman with a family; her son’s folks 
lives at home, an’ I can’t make no 
great claim on her time. But it makes 
me a kind o’ good excuse, when I do 
send, to help her a little; she ain’t none 
too well off. Poor dear always liked 
her, and we used to contrive our ways 
together. ’Tis full as easy to be alone. 
I set here an’ think it all over, an’ 
think considerable when the weather's 
bad to go outside. I get so some days 
it feels as if poor dear might step 
right back into this kitchen. I keep 


’ 


a-watchin’ them doors as if she might 
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step in to ary one. 
keep a-lookin’ off and droppin’ o’ my 
stitches; that’s just how it seems. I 
can’t get over losin’ of her no way nor 
no how. Yes, ma’am, that’s just how 


Yes, ma’am, I 


” 


it seems to me. 

I did not say anything, and he did 
not look up. 

“IT git feelin’ so sometimes I have 
to lay everything by an’ go out door. 
She was a sweet pretty creetur’ long’s 
she lived,” the old man added mourn- 
fully. “There’s that little rocking- 
chair o’ her’n, I set an’ notice it an’ 
think how strange ’tis a creatur’ like 
her should be gone an’ that chair be 
here right in its old place.” 

“T wish I had known her; Mrs. Todd 
told me all about your wife one day,” 
I said. 

‘*You’d have liked to come and see 
her; all the folks did,” said poor Eli- 
jah. “She’d been so pleased to hear 
everything and see somebody new that 
took such an int’rest. She had a kind 
o’ gift to make it pleasant for folks. I 
guess likely Almiry Todd told you she 
was a pretty woman, especially in her 
young days; late years, too, she kep’ 
her looks and come to be so pleasant 
lookin’.” There, ‘taint so much 
matter, I shall be done afore a great 
while. No; I shan’t trouble the fish a 
great sight more.” 

The old widower sat with his head 
bowed over his knitting, as if he were 
hastily shortening the very thread of 
time. The minutes went slowly by. 
He stopped his work and clasped his 
hands firmly together. I saw he had 
forgotten his guest, and I kept the 
afternoon watch with him. At last he 
looked up as if but a moment had 
passed of his continual loneliness. 

“Yes, ma’am, I’m one that has seen 
trouble,” he said, and began to knit 
again. 

The visible tribute of his careful 
housekeeping, and the clean, bright 
room which had oace enshrined his 
wife, and now enshrined her memory. 
was very moving to me; he had no 
thought forany one elseor forany other 
place. I began to see her myself in 
her home, a delicate-looking, faded lit- 
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tle woman, who leaned upon his rough 
strength and affectionate heart, who 
was always watching for his boat out 
of this very window, and who always 
opened the door and welcomed him 
when he came home. 

“T used to laugh at her, poor dear,” 
said Elijah, as he read my thought. 
“T used to make light of her timid no- 
tions. She used to be fearful when I 
was out in bad weather or baffled about 
gittin’ ashore. Sue used to say the 
time seemed long to her, but I’ve 
found out all about it now. I used to 
be dreadful thoughtless when I was 
a young man and the fish was bitin’ 


well. I’d stay out late some o’ them 
days, an’ I expect she’d watch an’ 
watch an’ lose heart a-waitin’. My 


heart alive! what a supper she’d git, 
an’ be right there watchin’ from the 
door, with somethin’ over her head 
if ’t was cold, waitin’ to hear all about 
it as I come up the field. Lord, how 
I think o’ all them little things!” 
“This was what she called the best 
room; in this way,” he said presently, 
laying his knitting on the table, and 
leading the way across the front entry 
and unlocking a door, which he threw 
open with an air of pride. The best 
room seemed to me a much sadder and 
more empty place than the kitchen; its 
conventionalities lacked the simple 
perfection of the humbler room and 
failed on the side of poor ambition; it 
was only when one remembered what 
patient saving, and what high respect 
for society in the abstract go to such 
furnishing that the little parlor was in- 
teresting at all. I could imagine the 
great day of certain purchases, the be- 
wildering shops of the next large town. 
the aspiring anxious woman, the 
clumsy sea-tanned man in his best 
clothes, so eager to be pleased, but at 
ease only when they were safe back 
in the sail-boat again, going down the 
bay with their precious freight, the 
hoarded money all spent and nothing 
to think of but tiller and sail. I looked 
at the unworn carpet, the glass vases 
on the mantel-piece with their prim 
bunches of bleached swamp grass 


and dusty marsh rosemary. and I could 
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read the history of Mrs. Tilley’s best 
room from its very beginning. 

“You see for yourself what beautiful 
rugs she could make; now I’m going 
to show you her best tea-things she 
thought so much of,” said the master 
of the house, opening the door of a 
shallow cupboard. “That’s real chiny, 
all of it on those two shelves,”’ he told 
me proudly. “I bought it all myself, 
when we was first married, in the port 
of Bordeaux. There never was one 
single piece of it broken until—— Well. 
I used to say, long as she lived, there 
never was a piece broke, but long at 
the last I noticed she’d look kind 0’ 
distressed, an’ I thought ’t was ’count 
0” me boastin.’” When they asked if 
they should use it when the folks was 
here to supper, time o’ her funeral, I 
knowed she’d want to have everything 
nice, and I said ‘certain.’ Some o’ the 
women they come runnin’ to me an’ 
called me, while they was takin’ of the 
chiny down, an’ showed me there was 
one 0’ the cups broke an’ the pieces 
wrapped in paper and pushed way 
back here. corner o’ the shelf. They 
didn’t want me to go an’ think they 
done it. Poor dear! I had to put 
right out o’ the house when I see that. 
I knowed in one minute how ’t was. 
We'd got so used to sayin’ ’t was all 
there just’s I fetched it home, an’ so 
when she broke that cup somehow or 
‘nother she couldn’t frame no words 
to come an’ tell me. She couldn’t think 
‘twould vex me, ’twas her own hurt 
pride. I guess there wa’n’t no other 
secret ever lay between us.” 

The French cups with their 
sprigs of pink and blue, the best 
tumblers. an old flowered bowl and 
tea caddy. and a japanned waiter or 
two adorned the shelves. These, with 
a few daguerreotypes in a little square 
pile, had the closet to themselves, and 
I was conscious of much pleasure in 
seeing them. One is shown over many 
a house in these days where the inter- 
est may be more complex, but not 
more definite. 

“Those were hher best things, poor 
dear,” said Elijah as he locked the 
door again. “She told me that last 


gay 
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summer before she was taken away 
that she couldn’t think o’ anything 
more she wanted, there was every- 
thing in the house, an’ all her rooms 
was furnished pretty. I was goin’ 
over to the Port, an’ inquired for er- 
rands. I used to ask her to say what 
she wanted, cost or no cost—she was 
a very reasonable woman, an’ ’twas 
the place where she done all but her 
extra shopping. It kind o’ chilled me 
up when she spoke so satisfied.” 

“You don’t go out fishing after 
Christmas?’ I asked, as we came back 
to the bright kitchen. 

“No; I take stiddy to my knittin’ 
after January sets in,” said the old 
seafarer. “’Taint’t worth while, fish 
make off into deep water an’ you can’t 
stand no such perishin’ for the sake 0’ 
what you get. Ileave out a few traps in 
sheltered coves an’ do a little lobsterin’ 


on fair days. The young fellows 
braves it out, some on ’em; but, for 


me, I lay in my winter’s yarn an’ set 
here where ’tis warm, an’ knit an’ take 
my comfort. Mother learnt me once 
when I was a lad; she was a beautiful 
knitter herself. I was laid up with a 
bad knee an’ she said ’twould take up 
my time an’ help her; we was a large 
family. They’ll buy all the folks can 
do down here to Addicks’ store. They 
say our Dunnet stockin’s gettin’ to be 
celebrated up to Boston,—good quality 
0’ wool an’ even knittin’ or somethin’. 
I’ve always been called a pretty hand 
to do nettin’, but seines is master cheap 
to what they used to be when they 
was all hand worked. I change off to 
nevun’ long towards spring, and I 
piece up my trawls and lines and get 
my fishin’ stuff to rights. Lobster pots 
they require attention, but I make 
‘em up in spring weather when it’s 
warm there in the barn. No: I ain‘t 
them that likes to set an’ do 
nothin’.” 

“You see the rugs, poor dear did 
them; she wa’n’t very partial to knit- 
tin’,” old Elijah went on, after he had 
counted his stitches. “Our rugs is be- 
ginnin’ to show wear, but I can’t mas- 
ter none o’ them womanish tricks. My 
sister, she tinkers ’em up. She said 


one 0° 
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last time she was here that she guessed 
they’d last my time.” 

“The old ones are always the pret- 
tiest,”’ I said. 

“You ain’t referrin’ to the braided 
ones now?” answered Mr. Tilley. “You 
see ours is braided for the most part, 
an’ their good looks is all in the be- 
ginnin.’ Poor dear used to say they 
made an easier floor. I go shufflin’ 
round the house same’s if ’twas a bo’t, 
and I always used to be stubbin’ up 
the corners o’ the hooked kind. Her 
an’ me was always havin’ jokes to- 
gether same’s a boy an’ girl. Out- 
siders never’d know nothin’ about it 
to see us. She had nice manners with 
all, but to me there was nobody so en- 
tertainin’. She’d take off anybody’s 
natural talk winter evenin’s when we 
set here alone, so you’d think ’twas 
them a-speakin’. There, there!” 

1 saw that he had dropped a stitch 
again, and was snarling the blue yarn 
round his clumsy fingers. He handled 
it and threw it off at arm’s length as 
if it were a cod line; and frowned im- 
patiently, but I saw a tear shining on 
his cheek. 

I said that I must be going. it was 
growing late, and asked if I might 
come again, and if he would take me 
out to the fishing grounds some day. 

“Yes, come any time you want to,” 
said my host, “’tain’t so pleasant as 
when poor dear was here. Oh, I didn’t 
want to lose her, an’ she didn’t want 
to go, but it had to be. Such things 
ain’t for us to say; there’s no yes an’ 
no to it.” 

“You find Almiry Todd one o’ the 
best o’ women?” said Mr. Tilley as 
we parted. He was standing in the 
doorway and I had started off down 
the narrow green field. “No, there 
ain’t a better-hearted woman in the 
State o’ Maine. I’ve known her from 
a girl. She’s had the best o’ mothers. 
You tell her I’m liable to fetch her up 
a couple or three nice, good mackerel 
early to-morrow,” he = said. “Now 
don’t let it slip your mind. Poor dear, 


she always thought a sight o’ Almiry, 
and she used to remind me there was 
nobody to fish for 


her: but I don’t 
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rec’lect it as I ought to. I see you 
drop a line yourself very handy now 
an’ then.” 

We laughed together like the best 
of friends, and I spoke again about 
the fishing grounds, and confessed 
that I had no fancy for a southerly 
breeze and a ground swell. 

“Nor me neither,” said the old fisher- 
man. “Nobody likes ’em, say what 
they may. Poor dear was disobliged 
by the mere sight of a bo’t. Almiry’s 
got the best o’ mothers, I expect you 
know; Mis’ Blackett out to Green 
Island; and we was always plannin’ 
to go out when summer come; but 
there, I couldn’t pick no day’s weather 
that seemed to suit her just right. I 
never set out to worry her neither, 
*twan’t no kind o’ use; she was so 
pleasant we couldn’t have no fret nor 
trouble. ’T was never ‘you dear an’ 
you darlin’ afore folks, an’ ‘you divil’ 
behind the door.” 

As I looked back from the lower end 
of the field I saw him still standing, 
a lonely figure in the doorway. “Poor 
dear,” I repeated to myself half aloud; 
“T wonder where she is and what she 
knows of the little world she left. I 
wonder what she has been doing these 
eight years!” 

From “ The Country of the Pointed Firs.” By 

Sarah Orne Jewett. Houghton, Mifflin & Com. 

pany, Publishers. 





EMILY, LADY TENNYSON. 

When I first saw Lady Tennyson she 
was in the prime of life. Her two 
sons, boys of eight and ten years per- 
haps, were by her side. Farringford 
was at that time almost the same 
beautiful solitude he lovers had found 
it years before, when it was first their 
home. Occasionally a curious sight- 
seer, or a poet-worshipper, had been 
known to stray across the grounds or 
to climb a tree in order to view the 
green retired spot; but as a rule 
Tennyson could still wander’ un- 


watched and unseen through the gar- 
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den, over the downs, and stand alone 
on the shore of the great sea. 

It was already afternoon when we 
arrived dusty and travel-stained at the 
hospitable door, which was wide open, 
shaded by vines, showing the interior 
dark and cool. Mrs. Tennyson, in her 
habitual and simple costume of a long 
grey dress and lace kerchief over her 
head, met us with her true and cus- 
tomary cordiality, leading us to the 
low drawing-room, where a large oriel 
window opening on the lawn and the 
half-life-size statue of Wordsworth 
were the two points which caught my 
attention as we entered. Her step as 
she preceded us was long and free. 
Something in her bearing and trailing 
dress, perhaps, gave her a medieval 
aspect which suited with the house. 
The latter I have been told, was for- 
merly a baronial holding, and the fair 
Enid and the young Elaine appeared 
to be at one with her own childhood. 
They were no longer centuries apart 
from the slender, fair-haired lady who 
now lay on a couch by our side,—they 
were a portion of her own existence, 
of a nature obedient to tradition, obe- 
dient to home, obedient to love. The 
world has made large advance, and the 
sound of the wheels of progress was 
not unheard in the lady’s room at Far- 
ringford. She was ready to sympa- 
thize with every form of emancipation; 
but for herself, her poet’s life was her 
life, and his necessity was her great 
opportunity. 

I recall Mrs. Browning once saying 
to me, “Ah, Tennyson is too much in- 
dulged. His wife is too much his sec- 
ond self; she does not criticise 
enough.” But Tennyson was not a 
second Browning. The delicate frame- 
work of his imagination, filled in by 
elemental harmonies, was not to be 
earelessly touched. She understood 
his work and his nature, and he stood 
firm where he had early planted him- 
self by her side in worshipping affec- 
tion and devotion. “Alfred carried the 
sheets of his new poem up to Lon- 
don,” she said one day, “and showed 
them to Mr. Monckton Milnes, who 
persuaded him to leave out one of the 
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best lines; but I persuaded him to re- 
place it when he came home. It is a 
mistake in general for him to listen to 
the suggestions of others about his 
poems.” 

All this was long ago, and the finger 
of memory has left faint tracings for 
me to follow; but I recall her figure 
at dinner as she sat in her soft white 
muslin dress, tied with blue, at that 
time hardly whiter than her face or 
bluer than her eyes, and how the boys 
stood sometimes one on either side of 
her in their black velvet dresses, like 
Millais’ picture of the princes in the 
tower, and sometimes helped to serve 
the guests. By and by we adjourned 
to another room, where there was a 
fire and a shining dark table with 
fruit and wine after her own pictur- 
esque fashion, and where later the 
poet read to us, while she, being al- 
ways delicate in health, took her ac- 
customed couch. I remember the 
quaint apartment for the night, on 
different levels, and the faded tapes- 
try, recalling “the faded mantle and 
the faded veil,” her tender personal 
eare, and her friendly good-night, 
the silence, the sweetness, and the 
calm. 

She sometimes joined our out-door 
expeditions, but could not walk with 
us. For years she used a wheeled 
chair, as Mrs. Ritchie has charmingly 
described in her truthful and sympa- 
thetic sketch of the life at Aldworth. 
I only associated her with the inte- 


rior, where her influence was _ per- 
fect. 

The social atmosphere of Farring- 
ford, which depended upon its mis- 
tress, was warm and simple. A pleas- 


ant company of neighbors and friends 
was gathered when “Maud” was read 
aloud to us, a wide group, grateful aud 
appreciative, and one to which he liked 
to read. 

After this the mists of time closed 


over! I ean recall her again in the 


grey dress and kerchief following our 
footsteps to the door. I 
graceful movement of the head as she 
waved her adieux: I can see the poet’s 


can see her 
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dusky figure standing by her side, and 
that is all. 

Sometimes she lives confusedly to 
the world of imagination as the Abbess 
at Almesbury; and sometimes, as one 
who knew her has said, she was like 
the first of the three queens, “the tall- 
est of them all, and fairest,” who bore 
away the body of Arthur. She was 
no less than these, being a living in- 
spiration at the heart of the poet’s 
every-day life. 

It would seem to be upon another 
visit that we were talking together in 
the drawing-room about Browning. 
“We should like to see him oftener,” 
she said, “he is delightful company, 
but we cannot get him to come here; 
we are too quiet for him!” 

I found food for thought in this lit- 
tle speech when I remembered the 
fatuous talk at dinner-tables where I 
had sometimes met Browning, and 
thought of Tennyson’s great talk and 
the lofty serenity of his lady’s pres- 
ence. 

My last interview with Lady Tenny- 
son was scarcely two months before 
Tennyson’s death. The great grief of 
their life in the loss of their son Lionel 
had fallen upon them meanwhile. 
They were then at Aldworth, which, 
although a house of their own build- 
ing, was far more medieval in appear- 


ance than Farringford. She was 
alone, and still on the couch in the 
large drawing-room, and there she 


spoke with the same youth of heart, 
the same deep tenderness, the same 
simple affection which had _ never 
failed through years of intercourse. 
When she rose to say farewell and to 
follow me as far as possible, she 
stepped with the same spirited sweep 
I had first seen. 

The happiness of welcoming her 
lovely face, which wore to those who 
knew her an indescribable heavenli- 
ness, is mine no more; but the memory 
cannot be effaced of one lady who 
held the traditions of.human exist- 
ence. 

From “Authors and Friends.’”’ By Annie Fields. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Publishers. 
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POEMS BY H.C. BUNNER. 
FORFEITS. 


They sent him round the circle fair, 
To bow before the prettiest there. 
I’m bound to say the choice he made 
A creditable taste displayed: 
Although—I can’t say what it meant— 
The little maid looked ill-content. 


His task was then anew begun— 

To kneel before the wittiest one. 

Once more that little maid sought he, 
And went him down upon his knee. 
She bent her eyes upon the floor— 

I think she thought the game a bore. 


He circled then—his sweet behest 

To kiss the one he loved the best. 

For all she frowned, for all she chid. 
He kissed that little maid, he did. 

And then—though why I can’t decide— 
The little maid looked satisfied. 


FEMININE. 
She might have known it in the earlier 
Spring, 
That all my heart with vague desire was 
stirred: 
And, ere the Summer winds had taken 
wing, 
I told her: but she smiled and said no 
word. 


The Autumn’s eager hand his red gold 
grasped, 
And she was silent: till from skies grown 
drear 
Fell soft one fine, first snow-flake, and 
she clasped 
My-neck and cried, ““Love, we have lost 
a year!” 


THE FRIVOLOUS GIRL. 


Her silken gown it rustles 
As she goes down the stair: 
And in all the place there’s ne’er a face 
One half, one half so fair. 
But oh! I saw her yesterday— 
And no one knew ’twas she— 
When a little sick child looked up and 
smiled 
As she sat on my lady’s knee. 


Fer fan it flirts and flutters, 
Her eyes grow bright, grow dim.— 
Ané all around no man is found 
But thinks she thinks of him. 
But, oh! to her the best of all, 
Though they be great and grand, 
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Are less than the sick whose smiles come 
quick 
At the touch of my lady’s hand. 


Her little shoe of satin 
Peeps underneath her skirt— 

And a foot so small ought never at all 
To move in mire and dirt. 

But oh! she goes among the poor, 
And heavy hearts rejoice— 

As they can tell who know her well— 
To hear my lady’s voice. 


her glove is soft as feathers 
Upon the nestling dove: 

Its touch so light I have no right 
To think, to dream of love— 

But oh! when, claa in simplest garb, 
She goes where none may see, 

I watch, and pray tuat some happy day 
My lady may pity ME. 


“LET US HAVE PEACE.” 
U. S. Grant—July 23, 1885. 


His name was as a sword and shield, 
His words were arméd men, 
He mowed his foemen as a field 
Of wheat is mowed—and then 
Set his strong hand to make the shorn 
earth smile again. 


Not in the whirlwind of his fight, 
The unbroken line of war, 
Did he best battle for the right— 
His victory was more: 
Peace was his triumph, greater far than 
all before. 


Who in the spirit and love of peace 
Takes sadly up the blade, 
Makes war on war, that wars 
cease— 
He striveth undismayed, 
And in the eternal strength his morta 
strength is stayed. 


may 


Peace, that he conquered for our sake— 
This is his honor, dead. 
We saw the clouds of battle break 
To glory o’er his head— 
But brighter shone the light about his 
dying bed. 


Dead is thy warrior, King of Life, 
Take thou his spirit flown: 
The prayer of them that knew his strife 
Goes upward to thy throne— 
Peace be to him who fought—and fought 
for Peace alone. 
From “Poems.” By H. C. Bunner. 
Scribner’s Sons, Publishers. 


Charles 
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Twenty Years Before the Mast. 








